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Two Connecticut Dedications | 
At Naugatuck | 


The church has just observed its one hundred | 
and twenty-fifth antiversary of organization, taking | 
@ month rather than a day. While the Ecclesias- 
tical Society was formed in 1773, the church was not | 
organized until Feb 22,1781. The celebration in- | 
cluded the history of the various societies connected 
with the church and presented in course at the mid- 
week meetings during February. A series of four | 
Sunday evening sermons by the pastor were appre- | 
ciations of four early pastors: Abram Fowler, 1785- | 
99; Amos Pettengill, 182330; Albert K. Teele, 
D. D., 1845-49 and Charles S. Sherman, 1849-69. | 
The present pastorate is second in length in the life 
ofthe church. The evening of anniversary day the | 
gathering taxed the space of the parish house. 
Special programs showing music of the ancient days 
and containing much of historical interest were 
presented. A History of the Earlier Years was 
read by the church historian, and greetings from 
far and near were given. The church began in fee- 
bleness, but is now one of the strong denomina- | 
tional pillars of the state. Four sanctuaries have | 
risen, the last a recent creation and one of the finest | 
in the country. The church was peculiarly patri- 
otic in some early experiences, as it was organized | 
on the anniversary of Washington’s Birthday, the | 
sills of its first meeting house were laid on the anni- | 


“The sanest, clearest and most 
satisfactory account of two of the 
most intricate subjects in the Bible 
that I have ever seen,” says a 
prominent theologian about 


The Prophets 
and the Promise 


By WILLIS JUDSON BEECHER 


Professor of Hebrew in the Auburn Theological 
Seminary 


“Can be understood by laymen 
who wish to study the Bible, and 
will be a treasure in the library of 
ministers,” is a ‘casual reader’s ” 
opinion, 


$2.00 net— by mail $2.20. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 








versary of the Battle of Bunker Hill and the first | 
service was held to celebrate the close of the Revy- 
olutionary War. . 


At Addison 


Through the generosity of George C. Williams of 
Hartford the Williams Memorial Chapel was lately 
dedicated at Addison, Ct. The building was given 
by Mr. Williams, as a memorial of his father, to the 
Addison Sunday School Association. Rev. L. S. ; 
Strayer preached and Rev. Messrs. John Oldham, 
H. J. Wyckoff, G. H. Bachelor and W. T. Carter 
participated in the service. 

The Sunday school room has a seating capacity of 
175, The terms of the gift provide that the build- 
ing shall be used for moral and religious purposes 
and to further in all ways the higher life of the com- | 
munity. In case the Sunday school disbands the 
bullding will become the property of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Glastonbury. The desk and 
pulpit rail are the gift of Miss Julia Broadhead, the 
organ from the First Congregational Church, Glas- 
tonbury and the Bible from Warburton Chapel, Hart- 
ford. T. C. RB. 

The Grandview Normal Institute at Grandview, 
Tenn., an American Missionary Association school, 
would be very grateful for the donation of dis- 
carded copies of either of these two hymn-books, 
Spiritual Songs for Social Worship or Church 
Hymns and Gospel Songs. 

A. V. WoopworTH, Principal. 





NORTHFIELD 


BY GEO. C. STEBBINS HYMNAL 
ITS tse vocs CGCOOD 
USE DOES 
5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Northfield Schools’’ on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, 8285 per 100, B0c. postpaid. 


Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous ** Gospel Hymns.” 





| THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


dor Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soc'ery, No. 76 Wa'l 
St., New York. Orgatized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1838. Object: to improve "the moral and social 
con ition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission 
aries; pr motes temperan ‘e homes and boarding how es 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

ARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
WILLIAM ©, STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. Mc PH ERSON HUNTER, Secretory. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


phmnaneay BOARD a np mag! FOR FOREIGN 
IONS, Congregatio’ ouse. Frank H. 
Ww Treasurer ; John G. Hosiner, Pub! ing 3 = 


Pure) Age Ww urth A 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 1b3 ‘La Salle su 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd = New York,N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip - 
tions and all correspondence relati 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
” D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, A8s0- 
ciate ‘Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Bn ge we 
House, Chicago Office, 168 La Salle theck s 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


a = int Nate age ne a Suenos tenga od aos % me Y, 

8 churches an e8. v. Charies 

H. oo ards, B.D. , Secre’ tary; Rev. 1. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Charles E. Bo 


retary 7 datas Hope, , r, 106 
East 22nd 8t., New wt kore ® - w. ‘Newell, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, ihe pee ‘a. A. A. Hood, Congre - 
om) a Boston, Mase. ; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
¥. MC. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIRBTY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
ad — for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 

mal Coll egos and Academies in seventeen_ states. 
Thirteen Christian panes in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
‘treasurer. Offices, giz 8 613 ee House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washingtou St., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ovemay. SOHOOL AND PuB- 
LISHiNG SOCIETY, Co sereees nal House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D. real ¥. K. Sanders, Ph. D | Sec- 
retary; Phineas ‘Hubbard. ‘Treasurer. 

ry Depar tment 8 sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson sees, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools tuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of th 8 
department are defrayed by sage riations from the 
Business De ent. All contri ons from churches, 
Sunday are and individuals go directly for mission- 


ary work. 
Lhe Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The C egationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of sson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, ks for Sunday school and home read. 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary De ent to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books ks an 
subscriptions for pe lodicals should be sen the 
C. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those —_ Ohio and aus states 
east to 14 Beacon treet, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash yh Chicago, Ill. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.” 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
= donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
—_ 2 ak by taty, Hey. W uest. see. 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D. m. 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and gona SEY ’ Treas 4, 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfeld Ave. Hartford, Ot. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D._D.; 
Treasure uld ; ee Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. oes Room 601 Co! tional bow Poe 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, socia’ 
moral an be y oe welfare of seamen ot all taean’ 
and supported mainl land. 
Bequests should be made payable to 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 








Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOMB faong tag +d SocigTy, 
No. rt —— ag el F E. Emrich, D. D., 
asurer. 








Studios. 


TIFFANY @stupios 


MR. LOUIS C, TIFFANY personally 
| supervises the execution of all the me- 
|| morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 


SS . 





Madison Avenue 
New 


and 45th Street 
York 
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. Joshua Coit, 


THE naiatiaihiina inns BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
_ offers its services to churches desiri: — or 

ulpit a yired in Massachusetts and in o states. 
Room ae House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre 


BoARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, pote Mass. Be- 
bee — bgt vy Fama Gone 6 a = 3. a. — 
a Treasurer. ars Building. Apply for aid to 

E. Emrich, 608 Congregational House 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evan elical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools : oston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E. Kel on Be oes ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Bosto 


Women’s Organizations 
WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congress 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise "Day, Treasurer: 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’sS HoME MISSIONARY _ PasOmt AgsOS Room 
607 Congre: a House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss C.-E, Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 


ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Pr 156 Fifth Ave., New York 











14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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GERMS OF DISEASE should be promptly expelled 
from the blood. This is a time when the system 
is especially susceptible to them. Get rid of all im- 
purities in the blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and thus fortify your whole body and prevent ill- 
ness. 


Low RounpD-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—From Buffalo to the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. First and third 
Tuesday of each month, until April 17. For full 
particulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


PINEHURST, AIKEN AND AUGUSTA.—The season 
is now at its height at these popular resorts. 
Through Pullman service from New York or Wash- 
ington. Meals served in Southern Railway dining 
cars equal to high class hotel service. Excursion 
rates with stop-over privileges to all southern re- 
sorts. Full information apply to George C. Daniels, 
N. E. P. A., Southern Railway, 228 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING COLO- 
NIST TICKE1S TO THE PACIFIC CoAst.— Extremely 
low rate tickets on sale daily until April 7 to Pacific 
Coast and other points in the far West. Tourist 
sleepers through from New England. For full infor- 
mation write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


ASHEVILLE, HoT SPRINGS, TRYON, MT. Toxa- 
wAy.—In the “Land of the Sky” and Sapphire 
Country. Most attractive resorts in early spring. 
Through Pullman drawing-room sleeping cars from 
New York and Washington to Asheville and Hot 
Springs, N. C. Excursion rates with stop-over 
privileges. Attractive literature of these charm- 
ing resorts and full information may be obtained by 
applying to George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., South- 
ern Railway Co., 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


BELLS.—If you have not already received one of 
the latest Catalogues now being distributed by The 
C. 8S. Bell Co., Hillsboro, O , we would suggest that 
you write this concern at once. They will gladly 
send you, without expense on your part, their Bell 
Catalogue which you will find to contain very inter- 
esting reading matter. The Bell subject is treated 
thoroughly and a number of reasons advanced why 
a church should not be without a Bell. They will 
also explain their popular Donation plan which has 
proven a great help to many churches in purchasing 
a Bell at half price. 











THE 


NEW BOOK 


—— by — 


Miss Slattery 





@lt includes her “Talks 
with the Training 
Class” and. in addition 
references, questions on 
each chapter, etc. 

@lt is a practical man- 
ual for teacher-training 
classes. 

Qt contains ten lessons. 
Git is called Talks 
with the Training 


Class. 
@lt costs, paper, 40c. 
boards, 
The Pilgrim Press 
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Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 


lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston er Chicago. 
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ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


| ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catal , Map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
ee bore ngs, courses of study, | ps, and special 


facili 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


HARTFORD fescsiisy anoles 
THEOLOGICAL 
srecatyaticn hs Seimuonees’ SEMINARY 


Religious Peda 
Sept 26, 1906. y >< tam OPE DEAN. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


74th year opens Sept. 19th. Strong courses with s pean 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of ic. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, One. 


WABAN SCHOOL cove Wisin, ‘iss. 


A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; pues director. 
. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley. 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf. 

pease et Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ng. 


Mrs. EB. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
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| Why permit 
| a custom at 
the commun- - 
} ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
| home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
nd for Free Book. 





| where they are in use. 
| We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
|Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3ed St. Rochester, N.Y.| 
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By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Author of 
“The Song of Our Syrian Guest” 


“* The Love-Watch’ is a sweet tale 
of the home where Jesus loved to be, 
on the outskirts of Jerusalem, far 
from the city’s hum and traffic. Mr. 
Knight takes the reader into the 
sacred circle of the Bethany home. 
The story is intended to give men in 
these feverish times-afresh conscious- 
ness of the life beyond the things that 
now so crowd them.”—New York 
Observer. 

“The story of ‘The Love-Watch’ 
is simply and sweetly told and with 
perfect reverence. There is no at- 
tempt to ‘commonize’ the scenes.” 
—The Examiner. 


Board covers, pp. 55, white and 





gold stamp, gilt top . . 40 cts. net 
Paper covered edition . 20 cts. net 
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Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 




















By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 








A Western Estimate 

“*T have just finished reading the third chapter, 
‘Helps by the Way.’ I cannot recall anything so 
exactly adapted to young Christians as this chapter. 
The book has a freshness which makes it peculiarly 
attractive. I shall be glad to make wide uses of it 
in my work with both young and older Christians.” 

Spencer, Io. D. 


Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; student’s edition, in paper, 
30 cents. 
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New Easter Music 


DRESSLER, LOUIS R. SONC 
Christ is Risen. (With sy iolin.) —_ voice in F (E—a or b-flat). Medium ane os 


D (c-sharp—F-sharp or 


Pleasingly melodious number, with good points of climax, and an ‘attractive violin part. 


ANTHEMS 
Solo Voices. Price 
BRACKETT, FRANK H 
11,509. Lift Your Glad Voices 
(Carol- Anthem) 
An easy, tuneful we in pleasing rhythm. 


CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, 
15. Break Forth into Jo Ss 16 
Dignified and strong, well knit and impressive. 


BAST AREAS, WILL C. 
11,517. In the End of the Sabbath SorT .16 
Not difficult, musicianly, and with well-con- 
trasted episodes. 


es EDUARDO 
2. Come, See the Place where 
a Lay s&B 12 
Attractive in melody and harmony, singable 
and not difficuit 


er i W.H. 
1,511. Welcome, Happy Morning S 12 
Brightly a simple, and with pleas- 
ing solo passages. 


SPENCE, WM. R. 
11, oa a Sing We Loud Ho- 
A 


A jubilant, weil- rhy thmed anthem of moder- 
ate length. 


WOELTGE, ALBERT 
11,619. Christ our Passover T&A 16 
An effective number of moderate difficulty. 


6 


12 


CAROLS 
| CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, 


Price 


-60 


Price 


1,503. Christ the Lord is Risen benzo 


"Prosselian’ ) 


10 


In well-sustained march rhythm, with inspir- 


ing melody. 


11,504. Hark, Ten Thousand Voices 


Sounding. (Processional) 


A stately, yet vigorous carol, richly harmonised. 


11,514. Triumphant Bellis (Unison) 


10 


A persistent bell-figure, ingeniously treated, 


is the basis of this carol. 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
11,502. Ring Out, Ye Bells 


10 


Melodious and strongly rhythmed, ‘and “in 


bright spirit. 


WE NOE, Ww. ° 
' 11,610. Easter iis (Unison) 


10 


A cheerful lenonsad in simple, straightfor- 
ward style. 


wayne, GEO. 
1,508. The _ = of Resurrection 
* ‘Proce ssional) 


-08 


Vigorous march tempo with “melodious part- 


writ onl 
| STORER, 
11,395. , a the Lord is King 
(Processioual ) 


-08 


A spirited number, well written and direct. 





OLIVER DITSON 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York LYON & HEALY, Chicago 
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Event and Comment 


R. WASHINGTON GLADDEN on 

another page asks with good reason 
to be relieved of the responsibility and 
duty of acting as 
a ministerial bureau. 
The many appeals 
made to him for this service because he is 
moderator of the National Council illus- 
trate the great waste of power in our 
denomination through lack of properly 
organized means for keeping our minis- 
ters at work, and our churches supplied 
with pastors. In the aggregate the years 
of idleness of well-trained men without 
places and of churches without leaders 
mount up into centuries. Industrial es- 
tablishments whose wheels were to be 
stopped the whole of one or more busy 
seasons every few years while their officers 
and workmen were looking round more 
or less aimlessly for a superintendent 
would become bankrupt. If they had 
fallen into the habit of experimenting for 
a week or a month with twenty or thirty 
superintendents before setting one per- 
manently into his place to manage the 
concern, they would come in no long time 
to have a beggarly lot of superintendents 
to choose from. Our churches have 
stood a severe test that they have so long 
survived such unbusinesslike policy.: It 
is not to be wondered at that Methodist 
_ Protestants and United Brethren think 
that in union with Congregationalists 
they could bring to us improvement on 
our methods of keeping churches and 
pastors at work. 


Personal Superintend- 
ency of our Churches 


HE THIRTEENTH Annual Confer- 
ence of the Foreign Mission Boards 
of the United States and Canada, held in 
Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 27, 
Foreign Boards 5: was significant in four 
in Conference 
respects: (1) Astrong com- 
mittee, of which Dr. J. S. Dennis of New 
York is chairman, was appointed to in- 
vestigate the religious conditions and 
needs of the Russian Empire, to report 
next year as to what can be done by the 
mission boards of this country in helping 
forward evangelical work among the 130,- 
000,000 Russian people. (2) A permanent 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the need for Christian work among the 
foreigners in open ports abroad, such as 
Yokohama and Kobe, Japan, Shanghai, 
China, and other places. It is impossible 
for a denominational board to superin- 
tend union churches in these ports, and 
to see that they are provided with prop- 
erly trained pastors. (3) The conference 
called upon the Student Volunteer move- 
ment to provide a thousand volunteers 
each year. Some such challenge must 
come to the churches in order to arouse 
them to a sense of responsibility. The 
secretaries believe that even a thousand a 


year well-equipped volunteers would not 
supply the needs of the work abroad for 
many years. (4) The conference appealed 
to the lesson committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, re- 
questing that as soon as possible a series 
of twelve lessons be prepared on the sub- 
ject of missions, to cover all of the les- 
sons of one quarter, these lessons to be 
graded for all departments of the Sunday 
school. The greatly increased amount of 
missionary Mterature during the last two 
or three years makes this forward step 
possible. 


ITH THE RETURN to this coun- 
try of Mr. A. J. Hamilton, who 
spent money so lavishly at legislative 
centers to shape insur- 
ance legislation, there are 
many possibilities for getting justice done 
which did not exist so long as he remained 
in exile. The problem now is, Why did 
he return and to serve whom—the State 
prosecutor or his former clients? New 
York’s Grand Jury has indicted several 
officials of the Mutual Reserve Company, 
and is at work on evidence presented to 
it by District Attorney Jerome relative 
to the larger and more conspicuous com- 
panies. Mr. Joseph Choate, ex-Minister 
to England, is to serve as special counsel 
for a Mutual Company committee created 
to probe from within, and his acceptance 
of the post insures thoroughness and can- 
dor. In New Jersey, Senator Everett 
Colby and his band of reformers are try- 
ing to lead the legislature to order inves- 
tigation of the management of the Pru- 
dential Company and its relations to the 
great traction monoply that dominates 
politics and other social activities in 
North Jersey. These facts, together with 
President Roosevelt’s appeal to Congress 
for increase of power and adequate finan- 
cial equipment of the Congressional com- 
mittee appointed to investigate ‘‘high 
finance”’ in connection with railroad mer- 
gers, rebates, special rates to monopolies 
in coal and oil, and the new evidence just 
put in the hands of the Department of 
Justice concerning the alleged defiance of 
the law forbidding rebates by the Sugar 
Trust and railroads centering in New 
York City, have made the country feel 
that at last the game of the people versus 
lawbreakers in high places is ‘getting 
warm,” as boys would say. Exposure in 
popular magazines and newspapers is ex- 
cellent, and denunciatory editorials and 
sermons are good as far as they go; but 
conviction and imprisonment of a few 
conspicuous offenders would do more 
just now to clarify the situation, stop the 
growth of radicalism, and renew popular 
trust in legislatures and courts than any- 
thing that could happen. 


Insurance Probes 


F THE HOUSE indorses the action of 

the Senate, the next state to enter the 
Union will be one combining Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory, citi- 
zens of which are satisfied 
with the arrangement—as was 
not the case with the plan to make one 
state of Arizona and New Mexico, whieh 
the Senate wisely has defeated. There 
must be prohibition of traffic in intoxi- 
cants in what is now the Indian Territory 
for twenty-one years and longer unless 
the constitution is changed. Especial 
provision is made in the bill for guarding 
the rights of Indians and continuing the 
power of the Federal Government to con- 
trol their affairs. Ample provision also 
is made for the generous endowment of 
the educational system of the state from 
sale of lands. Problems of religion and 
race still complicate the problem of New 
Mexico’s and Arizona’s future, and the 
Senate has done wisely to await further 
domestic developments before making a 
new state, especially since the plan for 
which the Administration and Senator 
Beveridge have stood contemplated ac- 
tion hostile to Arizona’s unanimous pub- 
lic sentiment. It is gratifying to note 
that the Senate incorporated in the bill 
Senator Dubois’s amendment prohibiting 
polygamy in the state which is to take 
the place of the territory of Arizona 
some day. 


The State of 
Oklahoma 


OINCIDENT with additional and 
cumulative evidence from fifty mis- 
sionaries on the ground that the Belgian 
rule of the Congo Free 
The United States and State cries aloud for 
the Congo Free State ‘ 
thoroughgoing re- 
form, our Secretary of State, Mr. Root, 
has informed agitators for interference 
by the United States that we cannot do 
so without grave departure from prece- 
dent and dangerous intrusion in European 
politics. Mr. Root pledges that if any 
material interests of ours in the territory 
are imperiled, we will act; but so long 
as our interest is solely one of morals we 
are debarred. This reply of our head of 
foreign affairs does not please the Congo 
Reform Association, and mass meetings 
throughout the country are renewing peti- 
tions calling for action by our Government 
as justifiable in view of our connection 
with the creation of this African state, and 
our humanitarian interest in it. Secre- 
tary Root bases his refusal to intervene 
on the fact that we did not sign the Treaty 
of Berlin. To this Pres, G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University replies that this very 
fact shows that we are free to protest on 
humanitarian grounds, to assert “the 
higher law,”’ as McKinley did in Cuba or 
as Lincoln did in freeing the slaves.— 
It is an interesting fact that, whereas 
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earlier in this controversy Roman Cath- 
olic officials and journalists in Belgium 
and this country were invariably on the 
side of King Leopold, some now begin to 
assert that conditions in the African de- 
pendency are rotten, and that the charges 
are true. 


EPREHENSIBLE from every point 

of view is the pending decision of 
the Senate to reject favorable action on 
such legislation for the 
Philippines as Secretary 
Taft has been urging on Congress, and 
such as we are bound to give the islands 
by every test of honor and prudence if 
our record as a Power with dependencies 
is to be kept untarnished and our out- 
lying possessions are to be saved from 
ultimate revolt against our authority. 
Certain sectional and industrial interests 
have improved the present opportunity 
of more or less friction between the Ad- 
ministration and the Senate to suppress 
rigoteous action by us along lines making 
for greater economic stability and profit 
in the islands by the Filipinos.——The 
resort to force by our army in the Sulu 
Archipelago, by which a band of brigands 
and outlaws among the Moros, 600 in 
number, were cornered in an hitherto 
impregnable mountain fortress and prac- 
tically exterminated, indicates that the 
hour for withdrawal of the mailed fist 
has not come in the islands. Native con- 
stabulary joined with army and navy in 
the task, for which they have had high 
praise from President Roosevelt. 


Philippine Affairs 


ARLY NEW ENGLAND history has 
suffered irreparable losses through 
thoughtless neglect by those to whom it 
was of greatest value. 
Preserve the History Societies formed too 
of the Churches ° 
late to preserve his- 
toric houses like those of John Hancock 
and the birthplace of Benjamin Franklin 
have done what little was still possible to 
keep the inspiring past from passing into 
forgetfulness by placing tablets and other 
waymarks on the sites where men of other 
days laid the foundations of our free gov- 
ernment and of national character. But 
great sums would gladly be paid if what 
has been lost, which these inscriptions 
only locate, could be restored. There are 
churches with long and precious histo- 
ries which are passing away through 
changes of population and other causes. 
Their survivors are unfaithful to their 
trust when they allow these churches to 
perish whenever their continuity could be 
preserved by merging them with others. 
The old First Church of Chelsea, Mass., 
honored its ancestors when recently it 
joined itself to a young offshoot from it, 
the Third Church, and took with it its 
name and records. That action was a 
service to the city as well as to our de- 
nomination. The old First Church of 
Charlestown, organized in 1632, of neces- 
sity dwindling in numbers, has the oppor- 
tunity to perpetuate itself by uniting with 
it the Winthrop Church, keeping its name 
and records. The survivors, we trust, 
will see their way clear to discharge this 
duty to the denomination and to do this 
service to old Charlestown. It will be 
remembered to their honor if they do 
this. There are other instances where 


the counsel applies, ‘‘ Remember the days 
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of old, consider,the years of many gen- 
erations.”’ 


NE SUPPOSED necessity of having 
theological seminaries for each de- 
nomination is to provide ministers trained 
in the theology of that 
Our Theological Genomination. For every 
Seminaries . . 
denomination has been 
supposed to have a theology of its own, 
believed by its adherents to be better 
adapted to save mankind than any other. 
In the last century Congregationalists 
alone had several distinct kinds of theol- 
ogy, and established seminaries to nur- 
ture and exploit them. Andover had one 
kind, New Haven another, and Windsor 
Hill, now Hartford, was established to 
promulgate another. After the differ- 
ence between Hartford and New Haven 
theology was so completely forgotten 
that the ecclesiastical historian found 
difficulty in explaining it, Hartford was 
cherished by many defenders of ortho- 
doxy as a bulwark against the heresies of 
Andover, but that is only history now. 
What then is to be the future of our four 
seminaries in New England, with the un- 
denominational Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge, and the attractions of the Boston 
University School of Theology for many 
students who expect to enter the Congre- 
gational ministry? Present conditions 
certainly cannot permanently continue. 
The reasons once held to be valid for 
maintaining four Congregational theo- 
logical seminaries in New England are 
not now regarded as reasonable by intel- 
ligent men. 


AST YEAR Manchester University, 

England, constituted a new faculty of 
theology, representing several denomina- 
tions. They include 
not only Anglicans, 
but Baptists, Methodists, Congregation- 
alists and others. Many supposed this 
scheme would fail. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities appoint as professors 
of theology only members of the Anglican 
Church. So far, however, the experi- 
ment at Manchester is proving success- 
ful. Several denominational theological 
colleges, as they are called in England, 
are attached to the theological school of 
the university and insure for it a com- 
pany of students. The inaugural lectures 
delivered last year have just been pub- 
lished ina volume. Its editor, Prof. A. S. 
Peake of the Primitive Methodist Col- 
lege at Manchester, in a preface to this 
volume, says that ‘‘students of various 
denominations mingle freely together to 
realize how much they have in common 
in scientific criticism and exegesis or in 
impartial quest of historical truth.” It 
may be that along the lines here indicated 
is a way out of the conditions of our 
dwindling theological schools, which while 
present conditions are continued are cer- 
tain to draw on them increasing criti- 
cism which they will be unable to answer. 
Sectarian theology is dying out. The his- 
tory of the Church, which it is important 
for ministers to know, is in the main the 
common property of all Protestant de- 
nominations. The history of most of the 
denominations does not cover a great 
deal of time. Matters of polity and the 
customs of different churches ‘can be 
taught by a small faculty. The gather- 
ing of denominational theolegical schools 
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around a well equipped university with 
theological courses for all students pre- 
paring for the ministry, may prove to be 
a solution of a problem which is con- 
stantly becoming more vexing and a situ- 
ation which is approaching the point of 
absurdity. The seven Protestant schools 
in the neighborhood of Boston might thus 
be strengthened by coming into closer 
fellowship. x 

Y AN EXPLOSION of firedamp in 

the great collieries at Courriéres, 
1,100 miners lost their lives last week, to 
the horror of France 
and the deep regret of 
all lovers of humanity. Condolences from 
rulers and organizations of the people 
throughout Europe have poured in on 
President Fallieres, and governmental and 
private citizens’ aid is doing all that can 
be done for the bereaved by money.—— 
The overthrow of the Rouvier Ministry 
last week, though disconcerting for a 
time, especially in view of the tension at 
the conference at Algeciras, will not alter 
the policy of the republic in dealing 
with the Roman Catholic opposition to 
unflinching execution of the Separation 
Law. The defeat was brought about by 
a temporary union of the voting strength 
of Clericals and some of the Radicals and 
Socialists; but it will not be a permanent 
union, and the choice of M. Sarrien as 
premier and M. Léon Bourgeois as min- 
ister of foreign affairs insures continuity 
of policy both with respect to the Separa- 
tion Law and the negotiations at Algeci- 
ras, where it is apparent that Germany 
has no allies and is preparing to concede 
the claims of France. Thus passes away 
a war cloud that for a time hung over 
Europe; and thus is demonstrated anew 
the strength both of France’s long-stand- 
ing compact with Russia and her more 
recent quasi-alliance with Great Britain. 


French Happenings 


NE OF THE ABLEST of our mis- 

sionaries in China tells elsewhere in 
this issue of the striking changes going 
on there. It brings up to 
date the news which Dr. 
Arthur Smith has been giving our con- 
stituency by his pen and the spoken word. 
Supplementary to this letter from Mr. 
Ament, we desire to call attention to the 
fact that Yuan-shi-kain, viceroy of the 
great province of Chili, and admittedly 
the mest powerful man in China outside 
the royal family, recently visited Pao- 
tingfu, made the rounds of the temples 
dedicated to the local divinities, took the 
idols therein found and threw them into 
the river. The missionaries, hearing of 
this, feared that local devotees would be 
angered and wreak vengeance on the 
missions, but they found the people along 
the river bank saying jocularly, ‘The 
viceroy is giving our gods a bath.”’ Dr. 
Arthur Smith laid before President Roose- 
velt last week a plan whereby he thinks 
the United States might profoundly shape 
the future of China for the better. He 
would have a part of the large surplus 
fund—-$20,000,000—which Secretary Hay 
believed we were morally, if not legally, 
bound to return to China—used to bring 
students from China to our colleges in 
large numbers, to extend and enlarge the 
work of the Y. M. C. A., the Chinese 
Education Society and the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. 


The New China 
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This is a most laudable desire, but what 
authority is there for such use of national 
funds for religious ends? 


MANIFESTO, dated March 8, gives 
the Czar’s final decision as to the 
powers of the Douma or National Assem- 
Wis Gis teienae bly, elections to which 
are now under way. A 
radical: document was not expected, but 
this one cannot satisfy even Moderates 
or Oppo'tunists, inasmuch as it reserves 
to the Czar so much power to nullify or 
ignore the Douma speaking for the peo- 
ple as practically to reaffirm that autoc- 
racy which he formally disclaimed in his 
decree of Oct. 30, in which he expressly 
pledged his ministers to ‘‘an unchange- 
able rule that no law shall be enforce- 
able without the approval of the State 
Douma.’”’ When, however, it is remem- 
bered how deep-rooted in the Russian 
national self-consciousness is the notion 
of absolutism, and how immensely pow- 
erful at the court are those forces which 
oppose the slightest approach to democ- 
racy and representative government, and 
how confessedly weak a man the Czar is, 
and what an opportunist Witte always 
has been, possibly we ought not to expect 
more than has come, and should be glad 
that even under any form, with limita- 
tions however many, a National Assembly 
comes into being. For, once assembled 
and under way, it marks a new era; and 
its ultimate co-ordinate power no one 
can thwart, for the stars in their courses 
fight for it and all the tides of modern 
life. 





Some By-products of the 
Student Volunteer Movement 


The Student Volunteer movement was 
organized in oider to increase the number 
of recruits for foreign missionary service. 
Up to last January it had been the chief 
instrument in sending more than two 
thousand persons to the foreign field. 
Successful in its main purpose it has 
wielded an immense influence in other 
directions. 

It has produced a new type of religious 
convention. The quiet seriousness, the 
deliberate exclusion of alien influences 
and concentration on a single great end, 
have differentiated the quadrennial gath- 
erings at Cleveland, Toronto and Nash- 
ville from the ordinary ecclesiastical 
assemblage. The first sentence in Mr. 
Mott’s opening address at Nashville was, 
“‘The possibilities of this convention are 
limitless,’’ and the gathering was con- 
ducted solely with a view to realizing 
these possibilities. It has been proved 
that the success of a Christian convoca- 
tion does not depend upon the number of 
amusing stories, fresh or stale, told on 
the platform, or on spectacular demon- 
strations or on accessories in the way of 
banquets and junkets. This type of con- 
vention, we trust, will be considered as a 
model by program makers in the future. 
It cannot be slavishly imitated, for reli- 
gious bodies must transact their legiti- 
mate business, and a measure of relaxation 
is often necessary. But many conven- 
tions in recent years have gone too far in 
the direction of levity and extraneous and 
diverting details. 

The movement has produced a new 


type of religious worker, or perhaps it 
is truer to say that it has still further 
developed those qualities which mark 
the ablest Y. M. C. A. leaders, for it 
must not be forgotten that the Volun- 
teer movement is a child of the Y. M. 
C. A. It is no reflection on the ability 
and success of the scores of gray-haired 
secretaries of denominational missionary 
boards who attended the Nashville con- 
vention, to say that the Volunteer move- 
ment has taught them much with regard 
to the development of latent resources, 
the spreading of enthusiasm from one 
center of influence to another, the prac- 
tical administration of the missionary 
propaganda, both on the side of its op- 
erations in the field and of obtaining 
resources at home. The strong, alert, 
thoroughly trained and cultured band of 
men and women upon whom Mr. Mott 
has put the impress of his own master. 
ful personality constitutes a valuable 
addition to the working forces of modern 
Christianity. 

The movement has lifted into promi- 
nence the ideal of a strong, sincere, spirit- 
ual life in every Christian whether he goes 
abroad or stays in this country. The 
Morning Watch, daily Bible study, fel- 
lowship with Christ and absolute sur- 
render to his will—these are the corner 
stones of the Volunteer movement. The 
half-hearted man who enlists in it soon 
finds the fire too warm, and either gets 
out of it or begins to build his Christian 
life over again. Marvelously organized 
the movement is, but the power of the 
divine life drives the wheels. It means 
much to our American churches in these 
days of overshadowing material interests 
that such a body of young men and 
young women has come forward to ex- 
hibit the reality of the spiritual life and 
to carry the contagion of it wherever 
they go. 

A new conception of foreign missions 
has arisen because of this movement. Its 
emphasis on the element of urgency is 
a fresh and needed one. The Church 
through the centuries has crept where it 
ought to have leaped forward. It has 
gone about the business of discipling the 
nations as though it had an eternity in 
which to perform its task. Now these 
ardent, forceful youths come forward 
acting as if they believed the time was 
short, at least the time in which they 
could strike their blows. Moreover, the 
movement emphasizes the possibility of 
speedy victory in the foreign mission en- 
terprise, and that too is a point on which 
the mind of the churches as a whole has 
never been acute. Most Christians have 
believed that in time the world would be 
converted, but the belief has not always 
been a part of the working creed. But 
these young people, with their motto, 
“The evangelization of the world in this 
generation,” have spoken and acted as if 
they believed their ideal to be capable of 
realization. While not all their elders 
have yet reached this intellectual position, 
a surprising number have come to it, and 
what is more significant still, aggressive 
leaders in all the Christian bodies have 
had their faith in the final outcome quick- 
ened. That this world, opening up as it 
is today so wonderfully to the missionary, 
permeated as it already is by so many 
human and divine redemptive forces, can 
be taken for Christ comparatively soon 
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is not the dream today of a few crazy 
enthusiasts but the conviction of calm, 
intelligent men. 

Blessings then be upon the Student 
Volunteer movement, not simply because 
it has recruited our missionary forces 
abroad and is to recruit them on a larger 
scale in days to come, but because its 
reflex influence has revitalized our Amer- 
ican Christianity and given it new cour- 
age for all its hard tasks at home and 
abroad. 


Congregational Administration 


A watchword of Congregationalism 
from its infancy in New England was, ‘‘A 
church without a bishop.” Each church 
was suflicient unto itself, and no one 
person or organized body could ever speak 
or act in the name of the churches with 
their authority. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that in some things they must 
act together. They had what Increase 
Mather described as ‘‘matters of com- 
mon concernment,” in which “particular 
churches should proceed with the concur- 
rence of neighboring churches.’”’ The 
primitive Congregational method was to 
wait till some matter of common concern- 
ment required immediate attention, and 
then through some one church to issue a 
call to the churches to come together by 
elected representatives to an ecclesias- 
tical council and attend to that particular 
matter. The independence of each local 
church was supposed to be guarded by 
limiting every council to the matter spe- 
cifically mentioned in the letter missive, 
by dissolving the council as soon as the 
work it had been called to do was done, 
and by insisting that its action, or 
‘‘advice’’ was not binding on any person 
or church except in so far as it com- 
mended itself to the judgment of those 
who had sought the advice. 

This theory was never wholly squared 
with actual procedure, yet it had manifest 
advantages when society was primitive, 
plastic and within narrow territorial 
limits, and when the civil government 
could be relied on to enact into law and 
apply the permanent principles of what 
ecclesiastical councils expressed in the 
form of advice. But as other Christian 
denominations arose to meet demands 
for which the Congregational polity was 
inadequate, as neighborhood expanded 
into a nation, and as Congregational 
churches came to assume responsibility 
for matters of common concernment 
through missions to the whole world, 
they were obliged to do in fact what they 
refused todo in theory. Missionary soci- 
eties were organized which were called 
voluntary, for which the churches far- 
nished officers, workers and money, while 
disavowing any responsibility for them 
as churches, or authority over them. 
Associations, conferences, conventions 
sprang up composed of pastors and 
elected delegates of the churches, and 
finally the National Council. Most of 
them solemnly affirmed in their constitu- 
tions that they could never exercise legis- 
lative or judicial authority. For many 
years this statement has drawn nearer to 
fiction than truth. The Minutes of the 
National Council, for example, present a 
large accumulation of legislative action, 
some portions of which have become 
legislative authority, while other por- 
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tions would have been more carefully 
considered if they had been supposed to 
carry the weight of authority. 

We have arrived at a period in our his- 
tery as a denomination where we are do- 
ing without harmony or order many 
things not provided for in our polity 
which have been found essential to our 
usefulness and progress. The -securing 
of men for the ministry, their education, 
their maintenance in stable pastorates; 
the support of weak churches, the culti- 
vation of neglected fields within the 
bounds of each conference of churches, 
the conduct of missions at home and 
abroad; the declaration of principles and 
purposes for which the churches stand 
together, and the extension of fellowship 
to other denominations to bring about 
Christian unity—these are matters of 
common concernment. 

The immediate task before Congrega- 
tionalists is to bring into some degree of 
order and unanimity of action methods 
of administration which have sprung up 
by necessity in different communities to 
accomplish the same purpose. President 
Mackenzie on another page has pointed 
out several of these methods and has in- 
dicated various experiments, especially 
that in Michigan, in the direction of de- 
veloping our polity into. harmony and 
greater efliciency. Other states, notably 
Maine, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska and California, are engaged in 
similar efforts. Our news columns al- 
most every week chronicle the progress 
of these efforts. 

Probably never before in our denomi- 
national history was there such general 
agreement that new adjustments of polity 
are needed, nor so great harmony in ef- 
forts to make these adjustments while 
preserving the independence of the local 
church and promoting the free fellowship 
of the churches. The programs of the 
spring conferences, state and local, now 
being prepared, will no doubt provide for 
discussion of these problems of admin- 
istration. They are proper themes for 
consideration in local church meetings. 
Every Congregationalist who gives atten- 
tion to them will realize their large im- 
portance. 





Jesus as a Neighbor * 


Loving one’s self is not the test. Every 
one does that instinctively, from the 
first dawn of consciousness to the very 
shadow of death. Nor is loving our 
family, for that is as instinctive in its 
beginnings astheother. The wordsof the 
higher law, in which the Old Covenant 
and the New agree, call upon us to love 
our neighbor. That is replacing the in- 
stinctive by the ideal and self-determined 
law of personal relations. When Jesus 
brought home to his inquirer this neigh- 
borly love as a prime condition of inherit- 
ingjthe eternal life, he was enforcing no 
new principle, he was merely making a 
familiar precept vivid and commanding. 
This is Christ’s method. He takes men 
on the ground of their own beliefs and 
makes those beliefs commanding. He 
made this lawyer see, what we so often 





* Prayer meeting topic for March 18-24. Jesus 
as a Neighbor. Luke 10: 25-42; Matt. 5: 38-48. 
Brotherhood in action. God’s ordering in the group- 
ings of men. Is the man you cannot.reach your 
neighbor? 
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forget, that the best human life in heaven 
or earth depends on neighborliness. 

This question of neighborly relations is 
one which Jesus must himself have faced 
quite early in his experience. How much 
depended, in Nazareth as in all other vil- 
lages, on the disposition of neighbors. 
His early temptations to anger may 
probably have come from neighborly 
friction. It added, doubtless, to his cares 
and perplexities as life went on. It may 
have been a continual hindrance to seren- 
ity of soul, as it is with some of us today, 
that life with the man or woman on the 
other side of the fence, or across the way, 
was difficult to keep on the level of cour- 
tesy and kindness. And remember that 
Jesus was satisfied with no compromises. 
He wanted not merely to rub along with 
his neighbors, avoiding quarrel and speak- 
ing smooth words for the sake of peace. 
He wanted to love his neighbor, which is 
a very different thing. Did Jesus succeed 
in this? If he did not, he was far less 
than perfect according to the old law and 
the law of his own thought. If he suc- 
ceeded, what was the secret of his 
triumph in so difficult a field—the most 
difficult, perhaps, which the struggle of 
life can show ? 

We shall find the answer to this ques- 
tion in Christ’s attitude of soul. The 
lawyer asked about inheriting eternal life 
—as if it were something in the future. 
But Jesus was already living this eternal 
life of love to God and men. Men be- 
came real to him because God was so 
real. Our neighbor is never so interest- 
ing as when we think of him as our 
brother in God’s love. Jesus read men 
by this light of love to God. We shall 
never find men lovable if we seek to read 
them by the dark lantern of our own 
selfishness. 

Neighborliness, then, is brotherhood in 
action. It is an everyday application of 
heavenly-mindedness. It sees God’s child 
behind the mask of ungentle deeds and 
words. Knowing God’s patience, it can 
wait. It regards God’s groupings of men 
as a call to opportunity. It does the first 
work first and then is ready to push out to 
any man whom it can reach. We shall find 
problems enough and difficulties enough, 
in duty to our neighbor, but they will all 
find a solution if by God’s grace we are 
already living the eternal life, with its 
clear and loving vision and its true sense 
of proportion. 





In Brief 


Easter Sunday April 15. 





“‘The advantages of wealth are trifling. 
Millionaires who laugh are rare,’’ says Mr. 
Carnegie. Many men today in so-called “thigh 
finance ’’ will say Amen to this. 





What does it mean that an increasing num- 
ber of members of the English Parliament 
affirmed rather than take the oath, when 
sworn in at Parliament’s recent opening ? 





Never in any month within the memory of 
the present editors of The Congregationalist 
have so many congratulatory letters been re- 
ceived by it as this month so far has brought. 
We thank you all. 





There are over 6,000 livings in the Church of 
England with an income of less than £200 a 
year. Underpaid service in the Church is as 
detrimental to its best interests as under- 
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payment in private industry or in the service 
of the State. 





Bridge whist is said to be rampant among 
Pittsburgers to such an extent that money 
is scant for the celebrated orchestra of the 
city. This gambling pursuit also has its 
tentacles out pretty well in Japan, we should 
infer, judging from the caliber of the editorial 
aimed against it in a recent Mail. 





Thirty years ago last Saturday the first tele- 
phone message was transmitted by electricity. 
It was between two rooms in the same build- 
ing in Boston. Now everyday conversation 
over the wire is carried on between Boston 
and Omaha, 1,600 miles apart. What improve- 
ments may be expected in the next thirty 
years? 





The plan for the union of the Congregational- 
ists, United Brethren and Methodist Protes- 
tants as outlined by the committees on doc- 
trine, polity and vested interests has been 
printed in a leaflet, and a copy may be had 
by sending two two-cent stamps to The Con- 
gregationalist. If desired, quantities of the 
leafiet will be furnished at $1.00 per hundred. 





County jails so often are schools for crime 
that it is refreshing to find Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor saying of the Cook County jail, Chicago, 
which is conducted by Mr. J. L. Whitman, 
that “it is a moral advantage to go to jail in 
Chicago.... The J. L. Whitman improve- 
ment association is such a good corporation 
that it is worth breaking into jail just to come 
under its influence.” 





The pastor of the Congregational church at 
Edgartown, Mass., founded 264 years ago, is 
preparing his people for new ecclesiastical re- 
lations by printing on the weekly calendar, 
after the name of the church, “In affiliation 
with the General Council of the United 
Churches.’’ That is a worthy example which, 
if followed, ought to call forth interesting 
questions from congregations. 





While recent utterances of the Southern 
Presbyterian press indicate a softening of 
temper and a willingness to consider more 
carefully the proposition of reunion between 
the Northern and Southern branches of the 
Church, it is not pleasant to have to record 
that the rivalry and contention between 
Southern and Northern Methodists has been 
accentuated of late by a controversy begun by 
the editor of the Christian Advocate of Nash- 
ville. 





Documents recently unearthed in Maine and 
made public show how generally and un- 
hesitatingly the Massachusetts Congregational 
clergy of the eighteenth century entered into 
lottery schemes in connection with acquisition 
of lands in Maine. The president and fellows 
of Harvard also indulged—in fact, they once 
had a lottery of theirown. Ethical standards 
do evolve, despite the pessimists who are 
constantly harking back to ‘‘the good old 
times’? as days when all were virtuous, 





The trustees of the Fewacres Memorial in 
their effort to buy, restore and preserve the 
homestead at Farmington, Me., of Jacob Ab- 
bott, the author of the Rollo Books, have re- 
ceived contributions amounting to $1,323 and 
have bought the property. About $750 more 
are needed to complete the purchase and re- 
pairs, and it is hoped that next summer a 
memorial meeting may be held there at which 
Fewacres may be formally set apart as a me- 
morial. The treasurer of the fund is C. P. 
Merrill, Farmington, Me. 





A Pare Food Bill recently passed by the 
United States Senate we hope will become law. 
But the discussion of it has brought out the 
fact that some persons even of those who 
suppose they are well informed, don’t know 
what kinds of food they are going to get 
through the legislation they ask for. A candi- 





Loom 





XUM 
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date for a public school teacher’s certificate 
answered a question concerning adulteration 
of foods by writing, ‘‘ Pure food becomes 
adulterated by being eaten.’”’ It seems to bea 
common idea that food is adulterated by being 
prepared to be eaten. 





Who’s Who in America is growing more 
portly every year, and increasingly valuable 
as a psychological study. Each person writes 
his own biography and is held down to bare 
facts. While some eminent men mention 
these facts in the fewest words, others evi- 
dently see such facts as they would have the 
world see them, and it is surprising how a 
mere incident, such as membership in a society 
or home club, or an invitation to lecture, is 
magnified into a biographical epoch, charac- 
terizing and illustrating the life. Who’s Who 
needs more careful editing. 





The Republic, owned by Mayor Fitzgerald 
of Boston and edited by a Celtic Catholic who 
is obsessed with the idea that the old English 
stock of New England is dying of dry rot and 
that Boston some day is to be another Dublin, 
remarks in a recent issue that “to regard 
Plymouth Rock as the beginning of (Ameri- 
can) history is simply foolish.”? Quite right. 
There were Columbus and the Cabots and 
many others prior to the Mayflower passen- 
gers, not to mention the aborigines. But to 
read the Republic one would imagine that in 
due time the Blarney Stone would transcend 
Plymouth Rock. 





The next National Council, it has been gen- 
erally assumed, would meet in Philadelphia 
in October, 1907. But owing to the recent death 
of William H. Wanamaker, who was to have 
had a prominent part in the arrangements, it 
has seemed best not to hold the meeting there. 
Secretary Anderson is now corresponding 
with leading Congregationalists in several 
cities, among them Cleveland and New York, 
and the final decision will soon be reached. It 
is expected that the Home Missionary Society 
and the American Missionary Association will 
hold their annual meetings in connection with 
the council, as they did at Des Moines in 1904. 


Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth’s noble work 
for prisoners is widely known. She appeals 
for the co-operation of persons in sympathy 
with her work, to secure employment for those 
who after long acquaintance she believes will 
prove faithful to men willing to give them 
achance. She says: ‘‘ We have men suitable 
for domestic service; others who would wel- 
come a chance in factories; others anxious for 
farm work, and knowing that at this time of 
the year farmers are on the lookout for those 
capable of working their farms, I should be 
very gratefal if those who read this plea 
would correspond with me at 38 Cooper 
Square, New York City.’’ 








Among the pleasant accessories of the 
Nashville Convention of Student Volunteers 
was the joint meeting of Congregationalists, 
United Brethren and Methodist Protestants. 
Assembling first in separate bodies, they soon 
merged their meetings in one. A rare love 
feast it was and a harbinger of the happy un- 
ion on a broader scale which seems likely to 
be consummated speedily. A Cumberland 
Presbyterian who wandered into the meeting 
expressed his delight with its atmosphere and 
intimated that he personally would not object 
to being included in the merger now pending. 
Of course Secretary Barton told him that he 
would be welcome, and that he might bring 
along as many of his fellow-believers as he 
pleased. 


It seems to us that the number is increasing 
of inquiries addressed to us by dry goods and 
other houses, asking whether the credit is 
good of certain ministers who wish to open 
accounts with them. We honor the minister 
who does not buy goods till he has the money 
to pay for them. His example is a sermon on 
integrity. In this connection we quote with 





approval from a recent sermon by Rev. Wil- 
lard B. Thorp of Chicago: 


The system of running bills at stores is 
responsible for an immense amount of evil in 
the world, of hypocrisy on the part of the 
debtor, who goes about flaunting finery he 
hasn’t paid for, and of bitterness and cynicism 
on the part of the tradesman, who often 
hardly dares present his bill for fear he may 
offend and lose his wealthy customer. 





The Living Church’s seven photographic re- 
productions of scenes at the recent consecra- 
tion of a bishop coadjuator of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Milwaukee exceed any- 
thing hitherto known in religious journalism 
in a tendency to give publicity to all details of 
an ecclesiastical function. We know, for in- 
stance, just what each bishop, each priest and 
each choir boy was doing at the reading of 
the epistle, at “the Incarnatus,” at the read- 
ing of the testimonials, at the litany, at the 
examination of the bishop-elect, at the ser- 
mon and at the offertory. We shall be having 
biograph pictures of High Church functions 
soon. They will disclose much that needs to 
be known about the extent to which ritualism 
has gone in a church still Protestant at heart, 
but drifting towards ‘* Catholicism ”’ of a modi- 
fied Anglican type. 





Franklin, who contributes the bright column 
entitled The Passing Show in the Philadel- 
phia-Press every day, heard Dr. Arthur Smith 
lecture, and he says he would givea chop-suey 
dinner to know what the Chinese think of 
him. This is a suggestive line of thought, 
which others must have entertained. Thus 
writes Franklin: 


But how, after these long years among the 
pig- tails, this keen, quick, droll, encyclopedic 
Yankee impresses the stolid, self satisfied, in- 
scrutable sons of Confucius is beyond me to 
imagine. That it must be favorably is evident 
from Dr. Smith’s success, and from the char- 
acter of the man; for John Chinaman is no 
foo], and he knows a gentleman, a scholar and 
an altruist when he sees one. But what a 
wrench to all Oriental ideas this rapier- witted, 
tireless missionary author-statesman must be! 





It is difficult for some of us Americans to 
understand the difference between Established 
and Disestablished churchesin England. The 
difference is illustrated by the present condi- 
tion of the Stoke Lyne Parish Church. The 
vicar has become so obnoxious to the congre- 
gation and community that not a single person 
is in the pews at the regular services. Yet he 
conducts the services as usual, and receives 
his salary. If he were a Nonconformist min- 
ister he would have to leave, because the peo- 
ple would control the church building and pay 
the salary. Being a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, the people have left, while the 
State controls the church and sees that his 
salary is collected and paid. This incident 
may help to explain the growth of the move- 
ment in favor of Disestablishment. In Eng- 
land and Wales the Established Church is 
Episcopal ; in Scotland it is Presbyterian. 





Legislation forcing manufacturers and vend- 
ers of patent medicines to conform to certain 
restrictions calculated to save health and life 
and prevent fraud is now before the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts as well as the Senate of 
the United States, and it has been gratifying 
during the last fortnight to npte that the Bos- 
ton daily press at last has dared to report the 
hearings at the State House and publish the 
arguments made in favor of the new legisla- 
tion. Last year, without exception, they were 
muzzled, but the exposure of the reasons for 
their dumbness at that time which have come 
since, in Collier’s Weekly and other journals 
which have entered on this reform, have made 
the policy of supression impossible in the fu- 
ture—at least in the news columns. It is to be 
noted also that some weil-known manufactur- 
ers of proprietary medicines have expressed 
their willingness to publish the ingredients 
used in making them. 
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Bishop Stang of Fall River has recently 
issued to the clergy and laity of the diocese of 
Fall River a pastoral letter relative to the 
problem of marriage and divorce, revealing a 
certain kind of polemical ability and an in- 
tense solicitude as to the future moral welfare 
of his flock, facing present social conditions 
and increasingly secular ideals of marriage. 
His.letter, while there is much in it that com- 
mends itself to Christians of every name, also 
has in it such misrepresentation of the State, 
the Protestant Reformation and the present 
ethical ideals of Protestantism, as to reveal 
more clearly than any recent American Catho- 
lic episcopal utterance how far apart the two 
wings of the Church in this country are, despite 
the era of toleration through which we have 
been living. Individualism in religion and 
ethics has its grave perils and evils when held 
or practiced without any regard to the insti- 
tutions of religion of politics; but the way to 
convert the ultra-individualist is not to speak 
persuasively for institutionalism in sueh un- 
qualified and dogmatic terms as Bishop Stang 
employs. 





Personalia 


Justice H. B. Brown of the Federal Supreme 
Court has resigned. 


Princess Ena, flancée of the King of Spain, 
wept, it is said, daring the formal process of 
conversion to Roman Catholicism. Why ? 


Governor Guild of Massachusetts officially 
urges giving aid to the famine stricken in 
Japan, about whom Rev. Dr. Griffis writes 
in another column. 


Because of Bishop Potter’s selection to re- 
side in Earope and have charge of American 
Protestant Episeopal churches there, Bishop 
Greer will become virtual head of the diocese 
of New York. 


Bishop Lines of Newark has served notice 
on the laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
churches of his diocese that he wishes them 
to quit begging from merehants for church 
fairs and bazars. 


Mr. H. M. Beardsley, a leading Congrega- 
tional layman of Kansas City, Mo., who was 
on the program of our last National Council, 
has been nominated for mayor by the Republi- 
cans of Kansas City. 


To the credit of Lord and Lady Aberdeen 
be it said that they have put an end to gam- 
bling in bridge whist at the vice regal castle in 
Dublin, which went on under the administra- 
tion of the last representative of the throne. 


Mr. P. A. B. Widener, who gave $2,000,000 
to build a home for crippled children in Phil- 
adelphia, has given $3,000,000 additional for a 
maintenancefund. The institution which was 
opened two weeks ago will have an income 
of $150,000 per year. 





On the Wing through Wash- 
ington 


The nation’s capital was an objective point 
last week for many persons returning from the 
Nashville Student Volunteer Convention, and 
this pause in the homeward flight was rendered 
all the more enjoyable by the fortunate juxta- 
position of several events of special interest. 
To sit, for example, with the nearly two hun- 
dred members and guests of the Washington 
Congregational Club at well-spread tables, and 
to mingle with them socially, furnished an 
illuminating glimpse into local Congregation- 
alism. It impresses one with its robustness, 
harmoniousness and enterprise. The club is 
recruited almost entirely from the Congrega- 
tional churches of the city. It meets only 
three times a year and ladies are always pres- 
ent. Not infrequently a congressman or two 
drops in to grace the occasion, as, for example, 
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on this special night Mr. Denby of Michigan, 
son of the former Minister to China, while 
Justice Brewer is almost invariably present. 
Prof. Charles S. Clarke, who supervises a 
group of ninety of the public schools, was 
just rounding out a two years’ term in office, 
having received a year ago the unusual com- 
pliment of a re-election. He is to be suc- 
ceeded by Rev. D. W. Montgomery, pastor of 
the church in the northeastern section of the 
city. Itis just now undergoing something of 
a metamorphosis and facing with courage the 
difficult but necessary task of a new building. 
Any respectable religious club, or secular or- 
ganization, for that matter, in Washington can 
with comparative ease draw upon the foun- 
tains of congressional oratory, and the Con- 
gregational Club in times past has heard many 
eminent men of note; but itis doubtful whether 
any has spoken more illuminatingly, as it is 
certain that none has spoken more rapidly, 
than Dr. Arthur H. Smith of China, who on 
this particular evening rattled along at more 
than a two hundred words a minute pace— 
entertaining, amusing, instructing and at mo- 
ments electrifying his attentive auditors. 
i. ee 
First Church people continue to wonder 
how they will get along without Dr. S. M. 
Newman and they buttonhole the passing 
visitor with a view to finding out who of all 
living ministers is the best one to succeed him 
here at this post of far-reaching influence. 
Meanwhile Dr. C. H. Everest is proving an 
acceptable ad interim pastor and preacher 
and no church with such a supply of compe- 
tent men and women in the pews is likely to 
retrograde while pastorless. It seemed to me 
that every other man I met that evening was 
a professor or the head of some governmental 
department or a person of conspicuity in pro- 
fessional or business circles. And yet First 
is a church of the people and deeply loved, 
otherwise so many of its attendants would 
not travel so many miles every Sunday in 
order to be present. 
If rivalry were allowable, First would have 
a formidable competitor in the Mount Pleas- 
ant Church, but First never will be anything 
but proud of this big, grown-up daughter 
striding along so rapidly, adequate to the 
pressing demands upon it and with its superb 
location and excellent plant, commanding 
the future. Rev. M. R. Fishburn, for eleven 
years the loved and capable pastor, and his 
valiant helpers, among whom are some of the 
substantial laymen of the city, like Commis- 
sioner West and Messrs. Sturtevant and 
Sleman, have much to show for their invest- 
ment of time and energy. The Men’s Club is 
one of the most successful to be found in the 
land. 
* nd > 
Another dinner on the following evening— 
this time a little dinner but delightful in char- 
acter, was that given at the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ingin honor of Dr. Karl Fries, the chairman 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and Mr. William Gandert, the German dele- 
gate to the Nashville convention. At the 
banquet board were Dr. Merrill E. Gates, In- 
dian commissioner, Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland, 
President Needham of George Washington Uni- 
versity and other prominent men, while at the 
head sat the president of the association, Mr. 
S. W. Woodward, a Baptist with a remarka- 
ble friendly disposition toward Congregation- 
alism. He and his equally generous partner, 
Mr. Lothrop, a Congregationalist, through 
their ample gifts and personal interest have 
helped powerfully in securing for the Wash- 
ington association what is probably as com- 
plete a building in all its appointments as ex- 
ists anywhere. In some particulars it sur- 
passes any other Y. M. C. A. building. A 
senator or two make their homes there as do 
a dozen or more private secretaries of public 
men. 
* 4 7 
One more little dinner before we speed 
northward and this time we have the privilege 
of being admitted to the order of the Round 


Table which Librarian Herbert S. Putnam 
has founded and maintains day by day with 
the dignity and graciousness of a King Ar- 
thur. Hither come daily some of the men as- 
sociated with him in the management of the 
library, heads of governmental departments 
and celebrities who may be flitting in and out 
of the city. Royal good fellowship it was, un- 
reportable save to say that the discourse was 
on themes altogether worth while. Hundreds 
of men and women are concerned with the 
carrying on of this matchless library, and Mr. 
Putnam has organized, strengthened and so- 
lidified his force of workers by means of that 
administrative skill which he displayed during 
his term of service at the Boston Public Li- 
brary. é 
* * 

I dropped in at a ses+ion or two of Congress. 
In the Senate, Mr. Beveridge of Indiana, tall, 
slender, faultlessly attired, was making one 
of the speeches of his life in behalf of the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona as one 
state. That he isa born orator no one could 
doubt. Mr. Dooley goes so far as to assert 
that Mr. Beveridge’s oratory is good to waltz 
to. His is indeed a musical voice, save when 
a little note of irritation creeps into it when 
replying to a hectoring gentleman on the other 
side of the house. But he has himself well in 
hand and his flowing sentences, seldom too 
profusely adorned, command the attention of 
both Senate and galleries. He is dead in 
earnest, too. The smooth face and youthful 
bearing of this distinguished young senator 
from Indiana are in striking contrast with the 
elderly appearance of most of the members of 
the upper legislative branch of Congress. Sen- 
ators Frye, Aldrich, Allison, Hale are aging 
fast; Teller is far along in the seventies and as 
a veteran of the Senate always hasa respectful 
hearing. Even Cabot Lodge, still soldierly 
and erect, shows the traces of the years. His 
colleague, Mr. Crane, by contrast with the 
older group seems young and his quiet, re- 
tiring bearing and business man’s habiliments 
hardly convey to the outsider the impression 
of the vast influence which he has in Massa- 
chusetts and the high regard universally felt 
for him. On the other side of the chamber, 
the Democratic personne! seemed to be made 
up of ex Confederate statesmen or generals far 
on in years, one or two copper kings and 
several vigorous, purposeful young men like 
Bailey of Texas and Til!'man of South Caro- 
lina, the latter of whom, by the way, embraces 
every opportunity to remark that ‘* the people 
must be relieved.” It looked to me as if the 
days of the cabal of powerful leaders who 
have ruled the Senate were nearly numbered. 

* * * 

It was interesting to note both in the Senate 
and House of Representatives how interest 
centers chiefly about the extension of govern- 
mental functions. That is the nerve of all the 
noteworthy contests in Congress today. Can 
the government carry parcels cheaper than 
express companies? Can it keep the railways 
in line with the just rights of the people? Can 
it do this, that or the other thing which pri- 
vate initiative somehow has failed to work out 
satisfactorily? As I rode down Pennsylvania 
Avenue an amusing incident occurred which 
may serve to show how thoroughly Mr. Roose- 
velt’s idea of a square deal has impregnated 
the atmosphere of Washington, to say nothing 
about the rest of the country. The conductor 
paused in front of my vis-a-vis and said, ** Did 
I get your fare?’”’ Apparently a littie deaf, 
the passenger asked, “What?” In louder 
tones the conductor inquired, ‘‘ Have I got 
your fare?”’ Still failing to make himself un- 
derstood, he raised his voice toa still higher 
pitch and shouted, ‘‘ Have I got your fare? 
F-a-i-r!’’ The conductor interpreted the tit- 
tering of the crowd as a compliment to what 
he supposed was his own joke on the elderly 
passenger. Connecting the incident with the 
present discussion of the rate bill, it strikes 
me that though this conductor may be a poor 
speller, he has caught the idea of that power; 
ful man at the other end of Pennsylvania 
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Avenue who is intent on securing a fair fare 
for all the patrons of American railways, 
whether they be rich or poor, high or low; 
and I am inclined to think that this same pow- 
erful leader will get what he wants or at least 
set in motion trains of inflaence which in due 
time will secure the desired and desirable end. 





Fortieth Anniversary of the . 
Boston Y. W. C. A. 


Anniversaries are great eye-openers. Be- 
cause an institution has been in business a 
number of years one is apt to overlook it, or 
fancy its ideals and meth: ds still those of its 
inception. Birthdays, therefore, are good 
occasions for stocktaking and the recent cele- 
bration of the B. Y. W. C. A. has no doubt 
opened the eyes of many to the up-to-date 
w TK being done by the association. Perhaps 
its most important work is to provide pleasant 
and inexpensive boarding plices f »r Boston’s 
young business women. The home at War- 
renton Street accomodates 180; at Berkeley 
Street, 75 boarders, with prices for board and 
lodging from $300 to $550 a week. The 
advantages of a small library and reading- 
room, with use of the parlors and piano are 
appreciated by any girl who has experienced 
the dreariness of the average ‘‘ hall bedroom.” 
Various entertainments and lectures are given 
in the evenings and the Warrenton Street 
home has inaugurated a series of informal 
“* fireside hours ’”’ with varied forms of enter- 
tainoment. Recently a most remarkable ** Z00”’ 
was hilariously presented. The strong reli- 
gious principle underlying the work is ex- 
pressed in family prayers each evening and 
Sunday morning and in assemblies for prayer 
by little groups among the girls themselves. 

The Berkeley Street building has a host of 
interesting activities gathered beneath its 
roof. It grapples undauntedly with one of the 
greatest problems of the day (to housekeepers 
at least), the servant question. In its training 
school for domestics twenty young women 
(mainly foreigners) are trained for six months 
in all branches of housework at no expense to 
themselves. The work of the school is most 
thorough and in accordance with the latest 
scientific methods, so far as possible. In the 
morning the girls demonstrate the theories 
taught them in the afternoon and the object 
lesson is convincing proof of the method’s 
value. The rooms they clean are super- 
servantly spotless, and how their brasses 
shine! They wash and iron, cook their own 
meals, take turns in waiting on table, and 
some of their cakes would do credit to any 
cook. Lessonsin English, arithmetic, general 
information and hygiene are given them as 
well as moral instruction. Every ‘effort is 
made to encourage a healthy pride in their 
work and their esprit de corps is strengthened 
by annual reunions and a picnic in the summer. 

The School of Domestic Science and Chris- 
tian Work, on a more advanced grade, with 
tuition fees, gives comprehensive courses in 
domestic arts and sciences, fitting for positions 
as matrons, superintendents, housekeepers, or 
teachers of domestic science. Indeed, the 
association does so many things so well that it 
is only possible to mention their gymnasium, 
employment bureau, travelers’ aid department 
and “home circle’? which provides a social 
center for domestics. 

At the annual business meeting held March 5, 
Robert A. Woods gave the address. In the 
afternoon a pleasant reception was held at 
the Berkeley Street Building. The work of the 
association is constantly broadening, its oppor- 
tunities were never larger, but with its greater 
field of service comes the need of increased 
gifts to meet increased expenses. 





Recently discovered record of English Bap- 
tists—known as the Jessy and Kiffin records— 
show clearly that the earliest English Bap- 
tists were not immersionists. 
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The Development of Congregational Organization 


Influences at Work in Behalf of Efficiency.and in Behalf of a High Standard for the [linistry 


It is a truism today that no organiza- 
tion can permanently maintain a fixed 
form. There was no uniform system of 
church government even in apostolic 
days; every district in which the church 
was planted produced its own character- 
istic type. And ever since, in every land 
there have been continuous, even when 
slow, changes of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The Church of Rome has long ago 
given up the claim to permanence and 
uniformity except in matters of principle 
and fundamental type. 


REUNION NOT A DREAM BUT A DUTY 


When the rise of the free evangelical 
spirit took place at and after the Refor- 
mation, one result was the birth of the 
various denominations, each insisting on 
some principle of church life which the 
others practically ignored. No one who 
knows even a little of the history of mod- 
ern times ought to bemoan the profusion 
of experiments in ecclesiastical method 
which have been tried. But no one ought 
to hold, on the other hand, that these ex- 
periments must result in a permanent 
sub-division of Protestantism into so 
many sections. ‘‘ Reunion ”’ is not a fad 
but a duty, not a dream but a prayer. To 
foresee and prepare for that great achieve- 
ment ought to be one of the grand ideals 
and labors of our ecclesiastical statesmen 
in all denominations. 

One of the chief signs of progress is to 
be found in this fact, that so many denom- 
inations have ‘ceased to claim supreme 
authority—or even supreme excellence 
over all others. Presbyterians may boast 
of order and Congregationalists of free- 
dom, and Methodists may consciously 
give themselves to persistent evangelism. 
But no intelligent man in any of these 
ignores the Christian spirit, zeal and suc- 
cess of those who labor in the other 
denominations. Every one knows that 
devotion and power are found in all the 
churches, and that the way to God is 
Christ and not the peculiarities of any 
denomination. 

Putting these various thoughts together 
I mean to say that the main sections of 
American Evangelical Christianity are 
almost visibly drifting closer to one an- 
other. Each is gradually and insensibly 
adopting some feature in the spirit and 
methods of the others. If this is so, then 
it is our duty to ask, whither Congrega- 
tionalism is moving and what are the signs 
of movement. For surely the denomina- 
tion whose banner word is ‘‘Freedom”’ 
ought to move, to grow, most easily and 
naturally. Within its borders men ought 
to be most eager to discover the next 
step in the development of denomina- 
tional zeal and efficiency. These of all 
men will shrink from turning a custom 
into a fetich or a living organism into a 
skeleton. Let us test the matter. Viewed 
in relation to other sections of Protes- 
tantism the two chief problems of Con- 
gregationalism have been and are, the 
attainment of central efficiency and the 
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maintenance of a high standard for the 
ministry. The very freedom of the indi- 
vidual church made men jealous of any 
approach to connectionalism whether for 
the purposes of evangelism or education. 
Hence the various ‘national societies ”’ 
were started independently, and for long 
existed hardly as denominational but 
rather as private corporations; and hence 
also the status of the ministry was left in 
an unsatisfactory position, for lack of a 
general method and a prevailing standard 
which should cover the country. 


FOUR WHOLESOME TENDENCIES 


Let me name four facts which seem 
to me to prove that Congregationalism 
is preparing itself for an interesting de- 
velopment, and one which all friends of 
reunion ought to encourage, because it 
will draw us nearer to our nearest ecclesi- 
astical neighbors. 

1. In the first place there is the demand 
for something like co-ordination and co- 
operation among our national societies. 
No one who looks at the present facts, as 
a practical business man, asking himself 
how the Congregationalists of America 
could do their work best, would dream of 
saying, ‘‘This is best.’’ The origin of the 
system was natural and inevitable. We 
need not criticize our ancestors in order to 
meet our present-day problems. If they, 
alive today, had to do their work over 
again they would adapt it to the situation 
which weface. It is the best reverence for 
the past to make its gifts live effectively 
in the present. 

2, We have all heard and read a good 
deal of discussion about the future of our 
National Council. To think that Ameri- 
can Congregationalism, as such, meets 
once in three years to talk! Itis ludicrous. 
But no one would say that there would 
be much improvement, if any, by arrang- 
ing that the talk become annual. Our 
Scottish brethren ten years ago dealt 
with this matter, and the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales takes this 
year one of the greatest steps in its his- 
tory by reorganizing for action as well as 
talk. If the National Council is to meet 
annually, it can only justify itself by 
gathering the national societies around it. 
There is no reason that I can see why 
these societies should not change the 
articles in their constitutions dealing 
with the nature of their annual meeting 
and the appointment of their board of 
directors, so as to allow the delegates to 
our annual National Council to consti- 
tute at least part of that annual meeting 
of each society and appoint its board of 
directors. This need not preclude the 
holding of sectional rallies of the differ- 
ent societies in various parts of the coun- 
try during the year. The arguments for 
such action are, I believe, overwhelming. 
The results for our denominational life 
and work would be a new unity, a greater 
dignity, a real economy and admirable 
efficiency. 

3. The work done at the last meeting 


of the C. H. M.S. illustrates the fact that 
we are moving. In one sense that great 
society was most admirably organized. 
For it drew its annual meeting from the 
State Associations and in this it antici- 
pated the future annual National Coun- 
cil. But it suffered by being ahead of its 
time. For as a child of the State Asso- 
ciation it had to enter into what seemed 
to be a rivalry with the State Home Mis- 
sionary Societies. A short step back was 
necessary in order to take a long step 
forward. The chief excellence of its new 
constitution will lie in the closer co-opera- 
tion of the actual working forces of its 
own kind throughout the country. And 
that is what all changes in all the socie- 
ties must aim at securing. 


THE MICHIGAN PLAN 


4. One of the most significant move- 
ments in American Congregationalism 
took place last year in the State of 
Michigan. At the meeting of the State 
Association in May, 1905, a report was 
presented on ‘‘ordination, fellowship, 
and oversight.” It was signed by a com- 
mittee consisting of the following: Rev. 
H. P. DeForest, D. D., Rev. Messrs. John 
P. Sanderson and H. N. Dascomb, Pres. 
James B. Angell and Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D. D. I would urge the ex- 
ecutive committee of each of our State 
Associations to obtain a copy of this 
most valuable report, which has been 
more recently adopted by the Michigan 
Association, from Rev. John P. Sander- 
son of Lansing, Mich. The important 
points are these: 

(a) The State Association recommends 
that the local associations become respon- 
sible for the admission of candidates to 
the ministry. A church takes the initia- 
tive, the association examines and gives 
a certificate of approval. Thechurch then 
proceeds to ordination through a council 
which may consist either of the associa- 
tion or a selected group of churches. 

(b) An advisory committee is to be ap- 
pointed by each local association which 
is to gather material for the registrar, to 
act as a permanent bureau of reference 
from the churches, to act as the program 
committee of the local association and 
“to be: the home missionary committee 
of the association.” This committee is 
also to keep in touch with a central ad- 
visory board of the State Association. 

(c) The State Association is to appoint 
an advisory board of carefully selected 
men, They are to keep in close touch 
with the local associations and individual 
churches, acting ‘‘as a consulting body 
and a bureau of information in regard to 
all the Congregational interests in the 
state.” ‘‘ Provided, that in no way shall 
this action limit or interfere with the 
rights and liberties of the local churches.’’ 
This board is to keep in touch with the 
theological seminaries and to seek re- 
cruits for the ministry. It is also to ap- 
point in co-operation with the Michigan 
Home Missionary Society, a superinten- 
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dent who is to be the official secretary of 
Home Missions. His salary is to be 
borne by both the association and the so- 
ciety, jointly. 

No doubt our brethren in Michigan 
will find their troubles and disappoint- 
ments with this scheme. It will take 
time to make it operative, and in the 
process various ‘‘kinks”’ will appear in 
it which will have to be straightened out. 
But I know of no more hopeful move- 
ment among our churches in the two 
matters of effective central organization 
and guardianship of the ministerial sta- 
tus. As to the latter alone, it will be an 
immense boon when the sporadic and 
weak council system gives place to the 
steady influence of a permanent body in 
every state. 


RIGHTS OF THE LOCAL CHURCH NOT 
THREATENED 


Congregationalists need not fear for 
the rights of the local church. No move- 
ment will be begun by sane men to de- 
stroy these. Let therefore, every pro- 
posal be frankly and bravely considered 
which promises to lead our denomination 
into stronger organization of its great 


central societies and better security for 
the character of its ministry. Thereby 
our work will be better done and union 
with sister denominations will be made 
more easy for them and for us. Of all 
this, indeed, the recent General Council 
at Dayton, O., has afforded a splendid 
illustration. Nothing has surprised and 
pleased some of us more than the eager- 
ness of many of our leading business men 
to see the union carried through. They 
are anxious to have our organization 
made more effective than it is, so long as 
the unit of the denomination is the indi- 
vidual congregation. If on that basis we 
can make better provision for ministerial 
standing and can unify and modernize 
our benevolent and missionary institu- 
tions, the union will have brought to us, 
they feel, a great blessing. 

And in doing this our eyes must be 
open to other unions in the future. We 
must plan now to make them easier, by 
so dealing with matters of property, 
polity and doctrine as to reduce differ- 
ences and remove obstacles. We must 
hasten that similarity of sentiment and 
operation, say with Presbyterians, which 
will render division absurd and union 
inevitable. 





The New Era Begun in China 


By Rev. William S. Ament, Peking 


The old year has closed according to the 
Chinese calendar. Today, Jan. 25, is the first 
day of the thirty-second year of Kuang Hsu. 
The sun of the New Year has risen on what is 
practically a new Peking. More and radical 
changes have taken place in the city than dur- 
ing any previous decade of its history. Never 
has the paving of streets been pursued with 
more nervous energy. The removal of sheds, 
huckster-stands, and street-kitchens, to dis- 
tant places has entirely changed the aspect of 
the streets, and makes the city look somewhat 
as its Mongol founder, Kublai Khan, designed 
that it should. The air from the northern 
prairies can now circulate more freely and 
the reproach is taken away that Peking is one 
of the filthiest cities of the world. Thestreets 
are restored to their original width and vehi- 
cles can pass each other in safety. Electric 
and kerosene lights illuminate the main thor- 
oughfares and house-holders must hang out 
lamps on retired streets. 

This is certainly a New Peking. The aris- 
tocracy are no longer satisfied with the prosaic 
and circumscribed two-wheeled carts, but now 
roll along in their foreign outfits. Since the 
bomb-throwing incident a few months ago the 
dignitaries of the city have visibly increased 
the speed of the vehicles in which they ride. 
In this, the slowest of cities in time past, Chi- 
nese Officials ride more swiftly than would be 
tolerated in some cities of the West. Doubt- 
less, the fear of possible explosives being 
strewn along the road adds intensity to the 
desire to reach their journey’send. Thetrans- 
formation is most complete and astonishing 
from lumbering carts to elegant broughams 
and coupés, drawn by foreign horses and pre- 
ceded by outriders who force their Mongol 
ponies to a continual gallop in order to keep 
the way open and allow no delay. 

That the adoption of Western ideas has in 
any way increased the morale of the official 
class no one can claim. Common report makes 
the statement that corruption is more rampant 
in the yamens than before 1900. Nor can one 
expect a change for the better so long as the 
court continues to receive valuable presents 
from the official class. It is well known that 
during the last year or so the viceroy of the 
metropolitan province sixteen times in suc- 


cession has sent to the palace presents that 
aggregate in value the enormous sum of 400,000 
taels, or fully a quarter of $1,000,000. Among 
these gifts were automobiles to the value of 
80,000 taels, the most of which are still in boxes 
in the imperial storerooms. When the example 
of total abstinence from presents, under what- 
soever euphonious name they may be written, 
shall be set by the court and those highest in 
authority, and edicts issued prohibiting the 
giving or receiving of bribes in the form of 
gifts, then there will be hope of genuine re- 
form in official circles. 

Side by side with the old order of things 
there exists a veritable passion for Western 
education. With the closing of all the pro- 
vincial examination halls and the rendition of 
Confucian classics to a position of secondary 
importance, the only pathway of advancement 
open to the Chinese scholar is the way of 
Western knowledge. Trained men cannot be 
feund to take the lead in this, one of the 
most wonderful intellectual uprisings ever seen 
in any nation’s life. 

The desire for education has reached the 
women of the city and schools for girls are 
numerous. A school for Mongol girls has 
been established in Mongolia by Princess 
Karachin, sister of the well-known Prince Su, 
the school at present being in charge of a 
Japanese lady, the girls being taught the 
Japanese language. The princess is now in 
Peking, and has brought with her fifteen 
Mongol girls, who are not only to see the 
sights of the capital but also to receive, so 
far as possible, ideas on education which can 
be transported to Mongolia. These students 
have visited the Bridgman school, and the 
princess took the occasion to express her 
pleasure at this exhibition of genuine training. 
This princess is certainly the pioneer in the 
regeneration of Mongolia. 

Christian education is forging to the front, 
and without doubt the best trained men in 
China are graduates ef Christian schools. At 
the request of leading educators Minister Rock- 
hill is endeavoring to bring about closer re- 
lations between Christian and government 
schools and secure official recognition for grad- 
uates of the former. It is hoped also that 
general toleration may be secured so that no’ 
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one will be debarred from public employment 
because of his religion. Toleration, as under- 
stood in the Western world, is still unknown 
inChina. Buddhist, Taoist and Mohammedan, 
by outward concession to idolatrous rites and 
ceremonies, may secure official position but 
the Christian is ruled out by his convictions. 

The same fountain seems to be able to pour 
out both sweet and bitter waters. One day 
the Empress Dowager may decree the adop- 
tion of Western methods in schools, the reform 
of the laws and the abolition of torture and 
the “‘ slicing process,’’ and the next day an 
imperial prince is sent to the bridge just com- 
pleted over the Yellow River, to worship the 
river god and beseech his aid in the future. 
In many of the yamens of the city, business 
is suspended on Sundays, but in one large 
school the holiday was transferred to Satur- 
day in order to force a Christian teacher to 
resignation. 

In connection with the intellectual awaken- 
ing in Peking, and to encourage it, there has 
been continued during the winter a series of 
what may be called university extension lec- 
tures on a great variety of topics, religion not 
being in the list discussed. The lectures were 
delivered in the new church of the American 
Board mission, and the audiences have aver- 
aged at least 500 people. Many of those at- 
tending were students from the government 
schools and many of the listeners had never 
entered a Christian church before. The sub- 
jects treated have been American History, 
Electricity, Water, the Human Body, Astron- 
omy, Journalism and the lecturers have been 
a professor from the Imperial University, two 
professors from the North China Union Col- 
lege, an editor of a leading daily and others. 

Christianity has many indirect supporters. 
The newspapers of the city are making: an 
attack with one accord on the many hurtful 
and costly superstitions which prevail at this 
season of the year. Surely, for Christians to 
preach and denounce the ancient order of 
things as strenuously as do these advocates of 
the new order would be to create a riot. 

The Woman’s Daily, said to be the only 
daily in the world edited by a woman and for 
women, is in the forefront of reform and isa 
strange mixture of senseand nonsense. Praise 
is given to the woman in South China who 
committed suicide because money was not 
forthcoming to keep up the girls’ school she 
had opened, and further praise for a woman 
who gave herself for immoral purposes to 
educate her brothers. Reform in all depart- 
ments of government is advocated; the un- 
binding of feet, the abolition of all supersti- 
tious practices, and friendly relations with 
foreigners. The editor is deeply in earnest. 
Her influence is felt in the city and in neigh- 
boring cities which her paper reaches. About 
one hundred of the prominent women of this 
city, mostly wives of high officials, have or- 
ganized a club for the reading of the paper 
and the study of social topics. Their prospec- 
tus mentions with some pride, that at least 
one-half can read. 

Taking a broader outlook we find that by 
the recent treaty with Japan twenty or more 
cities are opened to foreign trade in Man- 
churia. The last word is that Urga, on the 
frontier of Siberia, and other places in north- 
western Mongolia, Ili and Kuldja, are also to 
be thrown open to the trade of Western na- 
tions, trusting, doubtless, by this ‘‘ open door”’ 
policy, to prevent the region from falling into 
the hands of any one nation. The thirty- 
second year of Kuang Hsu bids fair to be a 
momentous one for China. The commission- 
ers will return from foreign lands and will find 
the Empress Dowager a willing listener to their 
proposals. What will be the impressions these 
shrewd Orientals bring back will depend in 
large part on the reception they have, and the 
kind of people they meet. May they fall in 
with those who will take them not alone to 
the temples of learning and courts of law, but 
to the churches and Christian institutions 
which are the glory of civilized nations! 
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Aftermath of the Student Volunteer Convention 


A Few Impressions and Reflections Regarding the Nashville Gathering 


Three impressive features were reserved for 
the final session. First came the reading of 
eablegrams frcm various friends of the move- 
ment, warm with sympathy with the gathering 
and urging immediate re-enforcements. South 
America, Korea, China and Japan, Norway 
and Australia were in turn heard from. Of 
all the telegrams none sent such an electric 
thrill through tbe house as this from a group 
of Y. M. C. A. secretaries in Japan, *‘ Japan 
leading the Orient, but whither?’’ The read- 
ing of the list of volunteers who have died in 
the harness during the ‘last quadrennium 
touched every heart. The name of each, the 
ollege from which he or she came and the 
field on which the life was laid down, were 
stated. Among the several score names were 
those of the recent martyrs of the Presb; terian 
Board in China. 

Another contribution to the impressiveness 
of the moment was the rising on the platform 
of a hundred volunteers who expect. to go to 
their fields within the next few months. 
Manly young men aad attractive young women 
they were, and when Mr. Mott asked each to 
state in a single sentence why they were going 
to their respective destinations, there came 
quickly from lip after lip such brave avowals 
as these: “‘ Because every Japanese ought to 
have had as good a chance as any one te know 
Christ.” ‘‘ Because the order ‘goye’ includes 
me.” ‘‘ China, because I want to have a part 
in molding that nation into a Christian 
nation.” ‘* Because I 
hear two voices, one 
across the sea and the 
other within me.” 
“* Because nothing is 
80 precious as a human 
soul and I want to die 
rich.” ‘* Because of 
what Christ has done 
for me.” ‘* Because [I 
want to make the best 
investment of my life.’’ 
And so on till the round 
of splendid testimonies 
was completed. 





To measure the con- 
tribution of the British 
ambassador, Sir Morti- 
mer Durand, to the 
gathering, simply by 
his half-hour address, 
is to overlook the fact 
that for three long 
evenings he sat beside 
Mr. Mott on the plat- 
form, for the most part 
a silent, but always ap- 
preciative witness of 
the memorable scene 
before him, and an at- 
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words, it is true, were finely balanced and 
weighty. Specially effective were his ample 
quotations from an article by his father, the 
soldier statesman of India, who held Judson 
up asa type of missionary to be honored and 
emulated, and Sir Mortimer himself com- 
mended. Judson as an example to the young 
men and women before him. But that the 
ambassador should have sat there hour after 
hour instead of taking the first train for 
Washington after his speech was ended, was 
a notable tribute to the gathering and the’ 
cause which it represented. His interest in 
religious things is no conventional and per- 
functory one. Missionaries in Teheran had 
no better friend than he when English minis- 
ter there. He is a devout Christian, fond of 
Bible study, and he practices in private life as 
well as in connection with his onerous public 
responsibilities, the teachings of his Master. 





Fresh contact at close range with John R. 
Mott reveals anew his powers of leadership, 
his knowledge of college men and the way to 
inspire them, his far-reaching plans, some of 
which he has probably not confided even to 
his closest friends; and when some of us 
learned, after the convention was over, that 
in order to preside at this convention, he had 
left his wife in the hospital and a child ill | 
with scarlet fever, we could but admire his | 
self-contro], inasmuch as he gave no intima- 
tion to the ‘great audience of the personal ‘ 








anxiety under which he was. Bishop Mc- 
Dowell, too, left the sickroom of his only 
child in order to fulfill his app>intment. 

The way in which Mr. Mott and Mr. Speer 
supplement each other in the leadership of 
this movement and in generating and directing 
the enthusiasm back of it is admirable, and 
their hold upon their audiences wherever they 
speak is remarkable. As one of the students 
at Nashville said on his way home, ‘' The dif- 
ference between Mr. Mott, Mr. Speer and 
ordinary speakers is this: that when the other 
fellows begin we wait to sizo them up before 
yielding to their influence, but when either 
Mott or Speer begin we know that we havea 
treat in store.” After Mr. Speer had finished 
that remarkable address of his on the inade- 
quacy of non-Christian religions, which on 
the whole towered above all the other ad- 
dresses of the conference, Dr. George Robson 
of Edinburgh, the eminent secretary of the mis- 
sionary society of the United Free Churches, 
said, ‘I feel as if I had read a volume.” 

An interesting comment, by the way, was 
made on Mr. Speer recently by a lad in one of 
the preparatory schools in the Middle States 
which Mr. Speer visits every month. Said the 
boy: “‘ Mr. Speer is the only one who comes to 
us who gets in under our jackets. He knows 
what a fellow has been doing even if he hasn’t 
been here for a month.” 





One advantage of attending such a cosmo. 
politan gathering is the 
insight it gives into 
lines of work hitherto 
unfamiliar and the per- 
sons therewith en- 
gaged. At Nashville 
we touched the many- 
sided religious and edu- 
cational life of the 
South, and realized as 
never before how 
strongly entrenched 
both religion and edu- 
cation are in the South, 
and how numerous are 
the higher educational 
institutions. Then, 
too, among the one 
hundred and fifty mis- 
sionaries one discov- 
ered not only promi- 
nent figures in other 
Christian bodies than 
his own, but a number 
of lesser known, per- 
haps hitherto alto- 
gether unknown men 
and women doing val- 
jiant work here and 
therein the world. At 
the head of this page, 
for example, are the 
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who have done notable service abroad, and 
each of whom is a power for good over a wide 
territory. 

Dr. Karl Fries, chairman of the executive 
committee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, is Mr. Mott’s most efficient ally 
abroad. Himself the secretary of the Stock- 
holm Y. M. C. A. he exercises a supervision 
over the student Christian movement on the 
continent, and is prominent in the conferences 
held at different points from time to time. 
He has a fine mastery of the English language, 
a pleasing bearing and a warm, spiritual life 
felt not only through his public addresses at 
Nashville, but by all who came in contact with 
him privately. He sailed for home this week, 
having devoted his stay in this country to 
visiting colleges, especially those in the West. 

Samuel W. Zwemer is one of the most pic- 
turesque figures in the missionary field today. 
Of Datch origin, though born in this country, 
he came to Dr. Merrill E. Gates when presi- 
dent of Rutgers College, perhaps twenty years 
ago, burdened with a desire to go as a mis- 
sionary to the Mohammedan world, feeling 
that there was the point of greatest and un- 
met need. After a season of prayer light came 
to the young man, but not being able to con- 
vince the missionary board of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church that he ought to go to Arabia, 
he went on his own charges and after several 
years on the field so demonstrated his fitness 
for the work and the success of his mission 
that he was taken on as a regular missionary 
of the Church. Of late the Student Volunteer 
movement has borrowed him for special serv- 
ice in arousing collegians in this country, but 
his heart is in the work for Mohammedans 
and he will be heard from in that field of 
Christian effort in days to come if his life is 
spared. 

A fine specimen-of the kind of men the 
Volunteer movement has been sending out 
the past few years is Mr. Helm of Japan 
whose half a dozen years in that country have 
already opened up many avenues of influence 
in connection with the colleges, cities and 
soldiers. At home now on a short furlough, 
he expects soon to rejoin his colleague, Mr. 
George L. Gleason, and the two with their 
numerous Japanese coadjutors in Y. M. C. A. 
work constitute a strong force. 


The total attendance was: students 3,060, 
professors 28, representing exactly 7:0 insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the United States 
and Canada, against 453 represented at To- 
ronto four years ago; 144 missionaries from 
26 foreign countries; 149 official representa- 
tives of about 95 mission boards and societies; 
8 fraternal delegates, 44 representatives of the 
press, and 397 special representatives from the 
Y. M.C. A., Y. W. C. A. and kindred organ- 
izations, making a grand total of 4,188. At 
Toronto the total was 2,957. Almost 19,000 
people visited the missionary exhibit. 


Fisk University improved the opportunity 
afforded by the presence of so many promi- 
nent Congregationalists in the city to give its 
students the pleasure and profit of hearing 
Pres. Henry C. King, Sec. J. L. Barton, Prof. 
Austin B. Bassett of Hartford Seminary, Paul 
Moody of Northfield, Miss Ellen M. Stone 
and others. They in turn were charmed with 
the singing of jubilee songs in a manner that 
cannot be excelled or perhaps even equaled in 
any school in the South today and their ad- 
dresses were received with appreciation by 
the several hundred students of this strong 
institution of advanced grade. It was never 
more influential than under the present 
capable administration of Pres. James G. 
Merrill, D. D. H. A. B. 





Professor Duxbury has planned to stay in Massa- 
chusetts until March 24. He will then go to New 
York to fill a series of engagements at various 
churches. His first recital is in Dr. Cadman’s 
church, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, March 25, on 
The Book of Job. Next day he will appear before 
the Methodist Ministers’ Meeting in New York. 
He hopes to be back in Boston April 1. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


243. If the soulis not a spiritual entity, but 
only a special form of life, consisting of man’s 
thoughts and feelings, not causing them, but 
being identical with them, as the New Psy- 
chology teaches, how can we believe in a per- 
sonal immortality, in the continued life of the 
individual soul that survives the breakdown 
of the entire physical organism?—G. E. A. 

My colleague in psychology, at my request, 
makes the following answer to this question: 
**It is the business of psychology simply to 
exhibit the characteristics and to determine 
the conditions of mental life. All questions 
as to permanence of conditions and as to con- 
tinued existence of the fact conditioned (and 
eonsequently of mind) rest on a different 
basis, viz , the part played by the fact in thegen- 
eral scheme ofthings. The ‘destiny ’ of the hu- 
man mind is thus essentially a matter of ethics 
and religion, not of psychology. Psychology 
can only indicate the conditions under which 
the ‘destiny,’ as determined by ethics and 
religion, would realize itself. Now ethics and 
religion (especially the Christian religion) in- 
dicate through their development that the 
human personality has a significance in the 
world to which we can apply appropriately no 
less terms than final, infinite, et-rnal. This 
would indicate immortality ; immortality would 
seem to demand ‘some reinstatement of phys- 
ical function (basis of memory is physical); 
such reinstatement would seem further to in- 
dicate that death is not absolute destruction 
of physical conditions, but a critical, epochal 
transition. What the farther line of develop- 
ment is I cannot say.” 

With this answer I quite agree, except that 
I am not as sure as my colleague is, that we 
may speak so unqualifiedly in this relation of 
an undoubted physical basis of memory. lam 
not quite ready to admit, myself, and I do not 
understand Professor James to admit that 
modern psychology makes it necessary 0 
affirm that immortality demands “some re- 
instatement of the physical function.” I am 
inclined to say with Lotze, in his Metaphysic, 
that ‘‘even if exact observation should prove 
the activity of the soul to be still more closely 
bound up, than it is now proved to be, with 
the body and its agitations, still this depend- 
ence could in no way alter the essence of our 
conviction; and that essential conviction is 
that a world of atoms, and movements of 
atoms, can never develop from itself a trace of 
mental life; that it forms, on the contrary, 
nothing more than a system of occasions, 
which win from another and a unique basis 
the manifestation of an activity possible to 
that basis alone.” And I greatly doubt the 
necessity of continuance of this ‘‘ system of 
occasions.”’ 

And I suspect that Schiller, in his Riddles of 
the Sphinx, is most likely to be correct when 
he says: ‘* Matter is not that which produces 
consciousness, but that which limits it, and 
confines its intensity within certain limits; 
material organization does not construct con- 
sciousness out of arrangements of atoms, 
but contracts its manifestation within the 
sphere which it permits.” ‘‘And again, if 
the body is a mechanism for inhibiting con- 
sciousness, for preventing the full powers of 
the ego from being prematurely realized, it 
will be necessary to invert also our ordinary 
ideas on the subject of memory. It will be 
during life that we drink the bitter cup of 
Lethe, it will be with our brain that we are 
enabled to forget.’’ 

That is, I do not understand the teaching of 
modern psychology to at all forbid the possibil- 
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ity of a continued existence of the soul quite 
independent of a physical organism. And 
the newer conception of the soul to which the 
question refers does not, so far as I can see, 
set aside such a continuance. Lotze, in his 
Metaphysic, page 317, faces most definitely 
this question, when he asks, ‘‘ Why should 
not its [the soul’s] life be a melody with 
pauses, while the primal eternal source still 
acts, of which the existence and activity of 
the soul are a single deed, and from which that 
existence and activity arose? From it again 
the soul would once more arise, and its new 
existence would be the consistent continuation 
of the old, so soon as those pauses are gone 
by, during which the conditions of its re- 
appearance were being produced by other 
deeds of the same primal being.’”’ It might 
also be suggested that the increasingly preva- 
lent conception of matter as electrical is hardly 
more “‘ substantial” in the old sense, than the 
newer conception of the soul, and in any case, 
the question of the continnance of the soul 
does not seem to me to depend upon how it is 
conceived, but rather, whether it is of such 
value as to deserve to continue. If it is of 
such value, I have no doubt its continuance 
will be provided for. 


244. I have always been taught that a sacra- 
ment is ** an outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace given unto us; or- 
dained by Christ himsel/, as a means whereby 
we receive the same and a pledge to assure us 
thereof.” Does “ the rejection of sacramental- 
ism” mean that the only value of the sacra- 
men's is as a reminder of Christ’s sacrifice 
for us, and that they have no especial inward 
grace connected with them?—s. 3. H. (Ohio.) 


1. The value of the sacrament, as of other 
spiritual means, certainly depends upon the 
spirit of the recipient. 2. From this, however, 
it cannot be justly inferred that some means 
may not be much more valuable than others. 
3. If the sacraments were wisely chosen and 
established under the providence of God, they 
would be justly considered, thus, both a help 
and apledge. 4. But they are in no case to be 
thought of as having any magical efficacy 
independent of the spirit of the recipient; nor 
as sacred in some peculiar sense, as set over 
against all the rest of the worid as secular. 


245.1. Why should it be admitted, as in 
your answer to Question 216, that a miracle is 
contrary to law, in face of the obvious fact 
that the supposition attributes to the cause of 
events a fixed order, which if it existed would 
forbid me to move my hand? 2. How can it 
be said that the materialistic form of monism 
has wholly disappeared among philosophers ? 
—s. H. W. (New York.) 

1. I think my inquirer must have mis-read 
both question and answer in No. 216. Even 
the question says ‘‘ seems to be contrary,” and 
in my answer I do not admit the conception 
of miracle as contrary to law. In fact, I have 
more than once pointed out in these answers 
that in my judgment miracles are not to be so 
regarded. But the question was not concern- 
ing the conception of miracles; so that my 
answer did not deal with that, but with the 
precise point raised in the question. 

2. This question is simply one of fact. I do 
not myself know any living philosopher, 
properly so-called, with the possible exception 
of Haeckel, who takes a materialistic position, 
at least in the old sense of the term. It is 
simply in view of that fact that I have spoken 
of the disappearance of materialism as a phil- 
osophical theory. Paulson, in his Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy (pp. 74 ff.), has pointed out 
distinctly the reason why thinkers who would 
previously have taken the materialistic posi- 
tion have been driven to abandon it. I have 
dealt with this point somewhat carefully in 
my Rational Living, page 49. 
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If You Were 


Were you a little Dutch girl 
You’d be, perhaps, as sweet, 

As now you are, my hoyden, 
And very much more neat! 


You'd be a little housewife, 
And even at your play 

You'd take your knitting needles, 
And knit and knit away! 


You’d never be forgetting 
To feed your pussy-cat, 

And she, like Holland pussies, 
Would grow so sleek and fat. 


But were you, dear, a Gretchen, 
You’d live across the sea, 
_ And so would be, my dearie, 
No kind of use to me. 
—Edith Colby Banfield. 





What Bettina Stole 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
PART II. 


**Not very sick?” 

The next-door girl’s mother stood on 
the beautiful lady’s doorstep, looking up 
into her anxious face. 

‘‘I’ra afraid so. She is very feverish, 
and she doesn’t seem to know me this 
morning. She keeps calling me ‘the 
beautiful !ady ‘—‘the beautiful lady.’ ’”’ 

‘*Poor little thing! Elizabeth was just 
getting acquainted with her and planning 
to play with her. This morning when 
we heard she was sick Elizabeth almost 
cried. She wanted me to come right 
over and inquire for her.”’ 

“You are very kind—you and Eliza- 
beth,” smiled the beautiful lady sadly, 
‘*T will tell Bettina some time. I don’t 
think many people have ever been kind 
to her, poor little soul! She’s a silent 
little creature and does not say anything 
about her former life, but it’s all in her 
eyes.”’ 

“Silent! I should think she was! 
Not much like Elizabeth—if I didn’t see 
your maid hanging out little clothes I 
should never know. there was a child 
over here! What does she do with herself 
all the time when she’s out of school?” 

The beautiful lady started a little guilt- 
ily. It came home to her that she had 
not paid much attention to what Bet- 
tina did with herself. She had kept her 
clothed and fed and given her the run of 
the great silent house. What else had 
she done for her? 

‘*‘O—why, I think she spends most of 
her time in the parlor—I think Leonora 
said so. She plays some sort of a little 
play by lierself in there. Sometimes she 
uses the piano, but it is the softest, quiet- 
est little music! I haven’t had the heart 
to tell Leonora to stop her.”’ 

Elizabeth’s mother went away thinking 
puzzled things. Why in the world should 
a woman adopt a child unless she cared 
enough about it to keep run of the little 
thing? Why had this woman adopted a 
child anyway, when she had been so 
buried up in her own child? It did not 
seem a natural thing to do at all. And 
now the little waif-child was very sick— 
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well, perhaps that would be the only way 
out of it. 

The beautiful lady went back to Bet- 
tina’s room. Until the doctor sent a 
nurse she was to take care of the child. 
She felt a new pity and tenderness as she 
sat down close to the bed and looked at 
the flushed little face, lean and dark 
against the white pillow. 

‘IT don’t want you—I want the beauti- 
ful lady!’’ fretted Bettina weakly. Her 
eyes were pitifully bright, and she kept 
her little thin brown fingers plucking— 
plucking—at the quilt. 

‘But I am the ‘ beautiful lady ’—don’t 
you know that is what you called me a 
little while ago?” humored her sad-faced 
nurse. 

*O no, no, you was, but you’re not 
now! You’re changing into a nurse—I 
can see where your teeny white cap is 
a going to grow, top o’ your head. There 
was a nurse once to the Children’s Home, 
and she creaked.”’ 

Bettina’s shining eyes took on worri- 
ment. 

‘*T guess it was the starch in her. An’ 
she said, ‘There, there, now!’ over’n’- 
over. I s’pose you’ll say, ‘There, there, 
now,’ pretty soon, an’ seems as if I 
couldn’t bear it!” 

*T won’t say it if you will try to go to 
sleep, Bettina. I won’t creak, either. 
Will you shut your eyes and trust me?”’ 

**O, I could if you’d stay the beautiful 
lady!’’ Bettina moaned. 

‘**T’ll stay the ‘beautiful lady’.’’ 

‘‘Not let your cap grow?—nor—nor 
anything?’’ wearily. ‘‘Then I’ll go to 
sleep.” 

But she talked on in an incessant, troub- 
lous little stream, changing from subject 
to subject restlessly. The beautiful-lady, 
sitting there beside her, began to get ac- 
quainted with her. For Bettina in her 
delirium opened the door to her secret 
little soul. 

“There was another beautiful lady 
once,” Bettina wandered on. ‘She 
*dopted Catherine Wing an’ I heard her 
call her ‘Kitty.’ So I thought maybe 
my beautiful lady would call me Betty— 
it would’ve been nice, O my! Nobody 
ever called me Betty—just Bettina, Bet- 
tina, Bettina.”’ 

‘Betty! Betty! Betty!” called the 
beautiful lady softly, but the child did 
not seem to hear. She wandered wearily 
on. 
‘But my beautiful lady is the beauti- 
fulest one—Catherine Wing’s didn’t be- 
gin! Some day maybe she will like me 
a teeny speck. O dear, I wish I knew if 
folks ever liked other little girls a teeny 
speck! Perhaps when they used to have 
own ones they never do—I shouldn’t 
wonder. I wish I knew—it tires me so 
to wonder. There, I’ve got to practice 
my music lesson!” 

Suddenly Bettina sat upright in bed 
and began to move her fingers stiffly up 
and down, up and down, on the coverlet. 
Her face put on intense absorption. 

““One, two, three-ee, fo-ur! One, two, 
three-ee, four!” she counted monoto- 
nously. ‘‘I mustn’t uncurl my little fin- 
ger—‘ You mustn’t do it, Elizabeth!’ she 
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said, ‘you must keep all o’ your fingers 
just so.’ I must keep mine just so, too— 
O, s’posing she was my music teacher an’ 
said, ‘You must keep ’em just so, Bet- 
tina!’ Then I wouldn’t have to listen 
so hard—it’s kind of hard work to take 
music lessons through two windows. It 
tires me out. One, two, three ee, four, 
one, two, three-ee, four—the beautiful 
lady’s own little girl didn’t have to, of 
course. The teacher sat right up close 
like Elizabeth’s teacher does—one, two, 
three-ee, four ’’— 

‘** Lie down, Betty—poor little Betty!” 
the beautiful lady said, gently pressing 
the little figure down on the pillows. The 
beautiful lady’s face was a study just 
then of pity and tenderness and wonder. 
All three feelings had been growing 
deeper with every moment of the child’s 
rambling talk. Poor little unloved thing 
—poor little Betty! But what did she 
mean—or was there no meaning to it all 
—when she talked of music lessons, like 
that? Was it all a part of her feverish 
fancy ? 

After a long time of gentle, regular 
stroking and crooning, Bettina went to 
sleep. Then the beautiful lady stole 
away out of the room. But she did not 
go very far away. 

‘Perhaps I can love her—poor little 
Betty!’’ she was thinking. It seemed 
easier then to her. The silent child had 
pleaded her own cause more eloquently 
than she knew, when delirium had loos- 
ened her tongue. 

‘She must not die—I can’t let her die 
too!” the beautiful lady cried in her 
heart and did not realize that already she 
was loving the child. 

When Bettina woke, after a long, long 
time, she was no longer delirious and the 
fever had mercifully abated. She lay in 
her little white bed quite comfortable and 
rested. She did not know that it was al- 
most a week since the beautiful lady had 
sat there by the bed and seemed to turn 
gradually into a nurse in white cap and 
apron. As faras Bettina knew that had 
all happened an hour ago. 

The nurse the beautiful lady had turned 
into was not in the room just then. Bet- 
tina was all alone. She lay and listened 
to soft voices talking outside the door 
somewhere. She liked the sound of them, 
until suddenly—quite suddenly—they said 
things she did not like, that hurt her 
strangely, even before their meaning 
drifted out of the fog that still hung 
faintly over her mind. When she under- 
stood clearly what the voices were saying, 
Bettina shrank deeper into her pillows 
with a sob of pain. For the voices meant 
her. 

“Should you think she would have 
dared to let the child wander all over the 
house like that and stay by herself so 
much in that beautiful parlor—not know- 
ing anything about the poor little thing, 
of course?”’ one soft voice said. 

‘‘Well, I should have wanted to watch 
her a little first,’’ the other voice said, 
‘‘with all those perfect little gems lying 
about. How did she know that the child 
was honest? You never can tell.” 

Bettina tried to sit up—to get up and 
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go out there and tell those Soft Voices 
that she was honest—honest—as honest 
as they were! That she would rather 
burn up in a fire than—steal anything! 
—were they any honester than that? 

*“O!” groaned Bettina, helplessly sink- 
ing back into the pillows. It was so 
dreadful!—supposing the beautiful lady 
should hear them and—believe what they 
said! Then she would send her away 
with a terrible mark on her forehead, 
“This is a Little Girl Who Steals ’’—and 
even if she let her stay she would never 
love her, forever-and-ever, never! 

In her troubled dreams Bettina seemed 
to have found out that the beautiful lady 
might love her some time. It seemed to 


her she had heard some one who sounded 
like the beautiful lady say, ‘‘ Betty ;”— 
‘Betty! Betty! Betty,” like that. But 
now—supposing the beautiful lady heard 
what the terrible Soft Voices said! 
Bettina had always had an intense aver- 
sion for anything in the least like taking 
things that belonged to some one else. 
There was that time when Catherine 
Wing found a beautiful little pin and 
kept it, when she knew almost exactly 
which one of the Visitors it belonged to. 
Bettina had pulled her little uniform- 
apron of blue and white check close round 
her when she went past Catherine after 
that, for fear of being contaminated by 
contact with a girl who kept other peo- 
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ple’s things. She had never played again 
with Catherine Wing. 

And now here were people who said 
how did the beautiful lady know that she 
was an honest little girl! When she 
wouldn’t steal anything for the whole 
wide worl— Bettina got no farther than 
that, for an awful enlightenment swept 
over her at that instant and took away 
her breath. Suddenly, without warning, 
she knew what she had done. She was a 
Catherine Wing—she had stolen some- 
thing. Not just one thing—she lifted 
her heavy little fingers and tried to count 
how many things. One, two, three, four 
—she had stolen seven things! 

{To be concluded.) 





The Home and Its Outlook 


At Night 


BY CARA WATERMAN BRONSON 


He plays with his noisy comrades 
From dawn until sunset dim; 
And I am all forgotten, 
Though I live my life for him. 
’Tis the call to boyish daring 
Has power to make him glad, 
Not the low and tender love-notes 
I would sing to my little lad. 


No height that he dare not venture, 
No game too rough and long; 
Thank God he is brave and fearless! 
Thank God he is lithe and strong! 
But O I long for the evening, 
When I can fold him tight; 
Though he wander far in the sunshine, 
He is always mine at night. 


O Love that broods above us! 
O Love that clings and stays! 

How like children we forget Thee 
Through our sunny, selfish days! 

But comrades leave and grieve us, 
And fades the cheery light; 

Then we look for arms outstretching— 
We would come to Thee at night! 





When I Come Home 


‘* Mother, will you be here when I come 
home?”’ Every day and twice a day the 
Child asks it, with lifted face and earnest 
eyes, ‘‘When I come home from school 
will you be here?” 

If the answer is ‘‘ Yes,’’ she dances off 
happily, and if for any reason the reply 
must be ‘‘ No,’”’ the momentary disappoint- 
ment is very real. 

The first call that rings through the 
house when the door opens is, ‘‘ Where’s 
Mother?” and if she is not immediately 
in evidence, all over the house go the eager 
feet, at every door sounds a soft knock 
and the childish voice asks its insistent 
question, ‘‘ Is Mother there? ”’ 

How you miss it when the child is away, 
or when you yourself are detained. You 
hurry a little and glance at the clock; 
you decide that those last errands are 
unnecessary and, as often as you possibly 
can you are there to answer, ‘‘ Here, dear,”’ 
when the loving little call comes. 

I have often thought of the mothers 
who used to hear it and who hear it no 
more, whose children are grown, or have 
entered the Other Home whence they 
shall go no more out. That is one of the 


dear, earthly things, deep down as mother- 
love itself, that I am sure we are going 
to find again if we must lose it here; 
someday the ear that wearies with the 
under-hearing of the heart is going to 
catch once more the sweet, familiar, 
‘*Where’s Mother?” 

And for those whose mothers are wait- 
ing in the Other Home the coming of 
their children it will be equally true. The 
wide spaces of Heaven are not going to 
be wide enough to delay those who are 
seeking their mothers. 

Out of life’s weary school of experience, 
with lessons learned, tasks ended, we who 
are grown and who are tired and home- 
sick shall find the answer to the ques- 
tion that runs like a stream in the dark 
through all our lives, unseen but sing- 
ing, ‘‘Mother, will you be there when I 
come home? ”’ 


Mingled Yarn 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD 





‘‘The longer I live,” said a man of ripe 
age and thoughtful mind, ‘‘the less I can 
arrange people under the two categories 
of ‘good ’ and ‘bad’ that seemed so simple 
and satisfactory in my youth. When I 
was twenty, people were either good or 
bad to my untutored eye. A thief was a 
bad man; a philanthropist was a good 
one. That was all there was of it. But 
the more I have learned of motives and 
of men, the less I can class humanity into 
saints and sinners. The thing that has 
puzzled me most in life is not the origin 
of evil, but its endless combinations with 
good. Ihave found it equal folly to trust 
good people tvo far, and to distrust bad 
people toomuch. The unexpected always 
happens. And one’s own self is the most 
unexpected thing of all.” 

With that last we can all agree, if we 
have any self knowledge at all. The 
‘‘mingled yarn, good and ill together,” 
of motive and deed that our own mys- 
terious personalities can astonish us with, 
is marvelous. ‘Judge not, that ye be 
not judged”’ is the soundest of doctrine 
in view of such personal experience. Yet 
it is probably because we are so tired of 
ourselves, so hopeful of something better, 
something clear and consistent, that we 
continually believe in the consistent in- 
dividuality of others. 

The biographer, for example, studying 
the life that he is to write, has an instinc- 


tive and what might, in the interests of . 


truth be called a fatal tendency to make 
the personality of his subject clear and 
consistent. He seeks the ruling tend- 
ency, the prevailing tone and subordi- 
nates everything to it. He makes a hero, 
a heroine, an inspiration, a model, out of 
his subject. Thatis why we so much like 
to read biography. A good biography, 
we say, is as interesting asa novel. Itis,. 
indeed, very much on the same plan. The 
novelist takes his type and makes it con- 
sistent and artistically complete, omitting. 
the glaring improbabilities of truth. 

Thousands of readers devour biography 
and novel, and sigh in admiration, ‘‘ How 
true to life!’’ then, going forth into the 
confusions of life again, insist upon judg- 
ing their fellow-creatures by these con- 
sistent types of character, with the inevi- 
table result of severe disillusionment in. 
short order. 

Human nature has not, really, the 
knowledge of itself necessary to judge 
human nature. We can approximate, 
and that is all. As Clough character- 
istically puts it: 

In men whom men declare divine 
I find so much of sin and blot,. 
In men whom others class as ill 
I find so much of goodness still,. 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Where God has not. 

The like hesitation becomes usall. We 
are not meant to sit in judgment; our 
verdicts are hopelessly ignorant. It may 
not be true, that sweeping saying of, ‘‘ Tout 
savoir, c’est tout pardonner,” but it con- 
tains enough truth to give us pause. 
‘The Lord only knows what is lying in 
the darkness of human nature,” says 
Margaret Deland’s dear old Dr. Lavender 
somewhere. ‘There is nothing more con- 
stantly astonishing to me than the good- 
ness of the bad, unless it is the badness 
of the good.””’ The enemy that wrongs 
us most, with whom we virtuously feel it 
is good to be angry, will shame us by 
some delicacy of feeling or generosity of 
nature shown to another, of which we 
ourselves are not capable. The weak 
brother we despise will reveal a moment 
of strength above our own level. And 
yet, alas! weakness and wrong are not 
thereby changed, nor can these results 
toward us be transformed. 

**Do not tell me of his unselfish bene- 
factions,” said a woman:to whom a friend 
was praising the generosities of a million- 
aire. ‘‘He became rich by stealing my 
brother’s patent in the very beginning. 
They say he is a good man. Perhaps he 
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is now. Very likely he is sorry he ever 
cheated John; and John would never 
have made a fortune out of anything, 
and bears no malice. But don’t you see 
that to have cheated a fellow-workman, 
and built.up success on that foundation, 
remains always a part of his character ? 
When I think of him, it is like a bad 
taste in my mouth ”’ 

In the infinite variety of life’s view- 
points it is more than probable that each 
of us, to somebody, is an irredeemable 
defaulter in conduct. We may have done 
a thousand kind deeds, but some man or 
woman is meanwhile remembering the 
ungenerous act, the weak deceit, the ugly 
disloyalty back in the unchangeable past, 
which we may be endlessly sorry for, but 
never can make as if it had not been. To 
such lookers-on at our progress, our best 
and sincerest deeds will always seem the 
trappings of a hypocrite. The hero who 
is not a hero to his valet, the prophet 
without honor in his own country, is 
largely explained by this method. Some 
smal], past, unforgotten circumstance 
turns prophet and hero into contempt, 
and negatives all that they are to the out- 
sider. 

Yet prophets there are, and heroes 
there are, in spite of the mingled yarn. 
And after all, is it not a more wonderful 
development to have a man heroic in 
spite of ugly places in his nature than 
heroic without a flaw? That he who be- 
trays us can yet stand true to another, is 
a thing to be thankful for, though we can 
hardly be expected perhaps to give the 
thanks. That he who has done harm in 
one direction should inconsistently yet 
honestly endeavor to do good in another, 
is surely a gain, however incongruous it 
may seem to a strictly logical mind. 

The great thing for us all to do is to 
hold fast to the belief in good as over- 
coming evil. Then we shall see emerg- 
ing in every personality the forces of 
good—often beaten, often baffled, often 
hardly recognizable, yet everywhere try- 
ing to assert themselves and develop 
into action. The greatest and most con- 
sistently good souls in human history 
have always believed most in the good 
in others. We shall be wisest when we 
follow their example; and though we 
shall find plenty of evil, it will be the 
hidden good that will most astonish us 
by its variety, its unexpectedness, and 
its eager response to our own poor little 
portion. 





Up, My Heart, and Sing 


The dark, dark night is gone, 
The lark is on the wing, 

From bleak and barren fields he soars, 
Eternal hope to sing. 


And shall I be less brave 
Than yon sweet lyric thing? 
From deeps of failure and despair, 
Up, up, my heart, and sing! 


The dark, dark year is gone; 
The red blood of the spring 
Will quicken Nature’s pulses soon, 
So up, my heart, and sing! 
—Ella Higginson. 





When moving into a new home the Germans 
repeat this little prayer: ‘Take from us, 0, 
Lord our God! all heartaches and homesick- 
ness and all trouble, and grant us health and 
happiness where we kindle our fire.””—The 
Pilgrim. 
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Tangles 


21. A GENTLE QUARTET 


A thousand one gentle name needs for a start; 
Just a unit of that I can count. 

The next neighbor claims but a twentieth part, 
And the next one has half the amount. 


We are gentle folk all, by the spell of the whole, 
Be our wealth in a mint or a dime. 
Its charm is kind manners and calmness of soul, 
And those will most truly refine. 
8. 


22. DROP-FIGURE MULTIPLICATION 


A teacher who chanced to be inclined toward 
mathematical puzzles and who realized their 
value in sharpening the mind, had taken pains 
to show his class how, by a little practice, it is 
possible to see the relations of numbers at a 
glance. Finding his listeners much inter- 
ested, he gave them a problem in multiplica- 
tion, in which were given only a few figures 
in multiplicand and multiplier, and the prod- 
uct After a little study, every member of 
the class was able to supply the missing fig- 
ures. Here is the problem: 

* 4 * 0 * 8 * 
* 5 * 
eee R REE 
RRR HH * 
eek eRKRHRERE 4 
2361659016 
Can you solve it, also? 





Arty Ess. 


23. INITIAL CHANGE 


The boat is so leaky, I’ll just have to ****, 
While you must keep rowing, and never say ****, 
The storm-cloud is rising, the sky threatens **** ; 
I almost could wish we were shut up in ****, 
Or down with Scotch Sandy, a-supping cauld ****, 
Or out with the postman, delivering ****, 
Or carpenters, working with hammer and ****, 
This cup is too little; I’ll try the tin ****. 
I’m sure, for the future, I’ll travel by ****, 
For I am no witch, in a riddle to ****, 
Here Ponto comes running, and wagging his ****. 
And just as we’ve landed, away goes my ****; 
Indeed, I feel ready to sit down and ****, 

uC. 


24, DIMINUTIVES 


(Form the diminutive by adding the regular 
termination et or let.) 


The diminutive of a domestic animal is some- 
thing to kill him with; of a strong effort isa 
fowl; of a musical instrument is a flower; of 
a large building is a kind of grain; of part of a 
bird is a letter; of a kind of meatis a small vil- 
lage; of ability to do a thing well is a kettle; of 
a bird is a passage; of a funereal covering is a 
bed; of a boundary mark is a receptacle. 

OC. Je Ke 


THE PRIZE UNTANGLING 


The lists answering No. 14 have varied greatly, 
many claiming titles that cannot be found in the 
best editions of Tennyson, while others have counted 
duplicate names. Carefully comparing the best 
lists, it is decided that the prize shall go to Miss 
Alice Kimball, 16 Montague Street, Providence, 
R. I., who claims 68 names as sure, besides eight 
doubtful ones. 

Of the published list of titles—those given by the 
author of the tangle—two or three have been chal- 
lenged. The objection is made that “ What Does 
Little Birdie Say?” and ‘Come Into the Garden, 
Maud,” are simply first lines, but if these are thrown 
out the prize winner remains the same. “ The 
Arrival of the Fleet ” should have been—“ The Ar- 
rival; The Fleet.”’ ‘‘ Love”’ and “ Song” are among 
the titles not given by R. M. B., but these are clearly 
allowable. 

Space forbids notice of other excellent answers to 
14, but solutions of other tangles are acknowledged 
from: H. L. R., Melrose, Mass., 10; Mrs. N. W. 
Foster, Whiting, Vt., 11; Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, 
Mass., 10, 11,13; Mrs. A. M. Dexter, Mattapoisett, 
.Mass.,11: Mrs. Susan E. Pearson, Concord, N. H., 
11; G. L. Colman, Newburyport, Mass., 16. 


ANSWERS 


19. Wood, Mann, Churchill, Paine, Speke, Aken- 
side, Gladden, Harte, Young, Wellman, Armstrong, 
Smiles, Low, Gray, Cotton, Gay, Green, White, 
Black, Child, Farrar, Hardy, Field, Ford, Early, 
Bell, Hunt, Cook, Stowe, Suckling, Grevy, Hogg, 
Bacon, Ham, Grimm, Cross, Sterne, Holmes, Polk. 

20. Pins. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE SINLESS ONE 


Wherefore also God highly exalted Him 
and gave unto Him the Name thatis above 
every Name. 





Nothing is more wonderful about our 
Lord than his perfect naturalness, his 
absolute balance, his reality, reasonable- 
ness, artlessness, completeness. Nothing 
excessive, nothing wanting; nothing arti- 
ficial, nothing unsymmetrical; no under- 
doing, no overdoing. The goodness of 
Christ was like the sunshine, the breeze, 
the dawn, like the sweet summer rain 
braided with the rainbow.— William L. 
Watkinson. 





Honey in the mouth, music to the ear, 
a cordial to the heart.— Beraard. 





I have oftentimes remarked with ad- 
miration that whatever subject I have 
been treating on, after having spent time 
sufficient to explain and illustrate the 
truths contained therein, I have been nat- 
urally and easily led to Christ as the sub- 
stance of every subject.— David Brainerd. 





There is not room enough in all created 
things for the soul of man—which, like a 
ship in a narrow river, hath not room to 
turn, and besides is ever and anon strik- 
ing ground and foundering in the shal- 
lows. Jesus Christ is in every way ade- 
quate to the vast desires of the soul; in 
him it hath sea room enough, there it may 
spread all its sails with no fear of touch-. 
ing the bottom.—John Flavel. 





If I Him but have, 

If He be but mine, 

If my heart, hence to the grave, 

Ne’er forgets His love divine— 

Know I nought of sadness, 

Feel I nought but worship, love and gladness. 


Where I have but Him 

Is my Fatherland; 

And all gifts and graces come 

Heritage into my hand: 

Brothers long deplored 

lin His disciples find restored. 
—Friederich von Hardenberg. 





The greatest miracle of Christ was his 
sinless life. This is the most stupendous, 
the most incredible of all his miracles.— 
A. B. Davidson, 





Give us, O Lord, so large a view of 
Thy masterful and holy love that we 
may willingly renounce all evil deeds, 
desires and words, laying down life for 
Thee in daily patience and continual 
service. Thou, who hast called us 
friends and given Thy life in self-denial 
and obedience that the joy and use of 
friendship might be founded and en- 
dure, let us not carry our sin-tarnished 
lives out of communion with Thy holy 
life by selfish thought. Come for our 
deliverance, forgiving sin and sustain- 
ing effort with new revelation of the 
height and depth of Thine own love. 
Transform our vain desire for earthly 
good into an eager longing for Thy 
presence and the revelation of Thy 
veiled and glorious face, our vain en- 
deavors into patient fellowship of serv- 
ice in Thy work on earth. And let 
Thy peace abound, like sunlight and 
sweet airs and cooling waters in our 
souls. Amen. 
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Temperance Teaching 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


in the Sunday Scoool * 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


THE TEXT 


How can the Sunday school teacher make 
his inflaence over his pupils most effective for 
temperance? What shall he do with this 
lesson, chosen oftener than any other, when 
the appointed Sunday comes round four times 
each year to teach temperance? It is a 
poem in the form of a sonnet. It is one of 
a collection of cameo pictures of characters 
in social life, most of them evil characters. 
They are drawn with a keen, dry humor, a 
sharpness of outline that fixes them in the 
mind. Noteworthy examples are: The Mis 
chief Maker, Prov. 6: 12-15, The Publie Pros- 
titute, 9: 13-18. The Deceiver, 24-26, The Man 
with the Evil Eye, 23: 6-8. Not all these are 
sonnets, as is the text before us, The Drunk- 
ard, 23: 29-35. The first strophe, verse 29, 
asks six questions about six symptoms of 
intoxication. The second strophe answers 
them, givirg the cause—long tarrying at wine 
and experimenting with mixed wines (v. 30). 
The first anti-strophe, verse 31, is a warning 
against the dallying with wine, and the second, 
in six couplets (vs. 33-35) describes again 
symptoms of the disease of drunkenness. 


THE MODERN PROBLEM 


As a word picture of a drunkard this pas- 
sage is interesting, but it could serve only as a 
page illustration of a volume on intemperance. 
It is a chapgeless picture, ancient as well as 
modern, and every feature in it is recognized 
by every one who has been acquainted with 
drunkards. But the relation of alcoholic bev- 
erages to the life of today is constantly chang- 
ing as new discoveries are made in physiology 
and psychology. I would advise the teacher, 
then, after he has shown this picture in the 
Bible, to lay aside the Bible and consider some 
practical questions of temperance in individ- 
ual, social and political life. I would not 
teach young children, who cannot yet compre- 
hend the larger aspects of the subject, in the 
same terms as adults. I would not try to 
cover the entire field in one lesson. I would 
not use as illustrations incidents, statistics, or 
statements which I had not verified or of 
whose truth I had the least suspicion, for 
there is plenty of literature on temperance 
which has no basis in fact. I will mentiona 
single example, which was extensively used in 
the lesson helps on the temperance lesson 
of the last quarter. It was a story of ex- 
President Harrison declining wine urged on 
him at a dinner and making a speech describ- 
ing the downward career of the members of 
his college class, all of whom except himself, 
according to the story, died drunkards. Asa 
matter of fact, seven members of that class, 
which graduated at Miami University in 1852, 
lived or are still living long and useful lives as 
Christian ministers, among them Dr. David 
Swing of Chicago, Dr. 8S. T. Lowrie of Phila- 
delphia and Prof. E. D. Warfield. Only one 
in the class is known to have been a drunk- 
ard. The story isa slander and ex- President 
Harrison never made any such speech. 


THE METHOD OF STUDY 


I suggest that the teacher make a list of 
topics in a note-book, and place in connection 
with them such facts as he finds in his current 
reading, supplemented by deeper study if he 
is able, and that he make use of these as the 
temperance lesson regularly recurs. I men- 
tion some of these questions by way of illus- 
tration, and put with them one or more facts 
or sayings such as often come under the eye 
of a teacher looking for such things. 

1. The place of intemperance in social ad- 
vancement today. 


Temperance reform is now seen to be one 
aspect of the comprehensive social movement 


* International Sunday School Lesson for March 
25. Temperance Lesson. Text, Prov. 23: 29-35. 





of the time, and to many careful observers 
the problem of economic progress appears 
to bein very large degree dependent upon the 
problem of drink. . . . Economists and labor 
agit+tors join with physiologists and moral- 
ists in calling new attention to the social sig- 
nificance of the drink habit, and the advocate 
of temperance instead of being, as in the past, 
in some degree isolated in his reform and dis- 
trusted as a fanatic, finds himself threugh 
the acceptance of the doctrine of correlation 
in the very center of the main stream of social 
reform.—Prof. Francis Peabody, in Jesus 
Christ and the Social (Question. 

2. Its relation to physical health. Testi- 
mony of physicians is abundant as to the 
effects of alcohol in causing disease. Several 
life insurances societies issue policies at lower 
terms to total abstainers, based on tables prov- 
ing that they live longer than those who drink. 

3. Its relation to industry. Railroad com- 
panies and other business enterprises which 
employ men in places of responsibility require 
them to abstain from the use of liquor, and 
many of these companies promptly discharge 
employees seen entering a saloon. Mr. Car- 
negie in a recent address to young men in 
Dundee, Scotland, said that drunkenness was 
the great rock ahead of the career of every 
young man. It was far more important to in- 
sure himself against it than against death. 

4. Its relation to poverty. Read the last of 
the four volumes on The Liquor Problem, 
lately issued by the Committee of Fifty, where 
Mr. H. W. Farnum shows that the abuse of 
alcoholic drinks is responsible for twenty-five 
per cent. of the poverty in the United States. 

5. Its relation to crime. The same author- 
ity demonstrates that liquor is the leading 
cause of thirty-one per cent., and a contribut- 
ing cause to nearly fifty per cent., of the crime 
in this country. A comparison of the police 
records of St. Louis between fifteen Sundays 
of open saloons in 1903, and the corresponding 
Sundays last year after Governor Folk had 
closed the saloons on Sunday showed a de- 
crease of thirteen per cent. of arrests for dis- 
turbing the peace, thirty-eight per cent. of 
arrests for drunkenness, and fifty per cent. of 
arrests for assault with intent to kill. 

6. Its relation to education. The Bishop of 
London in a recent address at Oxford said to 
the students that the habit of drinking, which 
many of them looked on with so light a heart, 
meant deadly ruin in the days to come. He 
had at that time on his hands at least twenty 
university men who were helpless drunkards. 
Mr. Huxley when asked as to the value of 
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liquor as a stimulant to mental effort said, 
“*T would just as soon take a dose of arsenic 
as I would of alcohol under such circum- 
stances.”’ 

7. Its relation to morals and religion. Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst of New York in three sen- 
tences, sums up the indictment against sa- 
loons, which few friends of good morals 
would refuse to indorse. He says: 

They are foul, beastly and swinish, the pro- 
life hotbeds of vile politics, profane ribaldry 
and unspeakable sensuality. I am talking 
now of the saloon as we know it here in New 
York, licensed swilling places, a combination 
of Tammany caucus, whisky sewer, and 
bawdy-house. There is no use trying to im- 
prove them or to convert them; there is no 
convertible quality attaching to them, there 
is no decent ingredient in them that ameliora- 
tion can fasten to. 

Gather together the official utterances of the 
representative bodies of religious denomina- 
tions, Protestant and Catholic. They pro- 
nounce the same verdict of condemnation on 
the liquor saloon and the drunkard. This 
study may be extended to include the rela- 
tions of alcohol to the family, to the children, 
to politics, and to all other social conditions. 


Pure Foop Law 


Senate Expected to Pass It 








There will be no change in the 
cure of 


Ferris Hans ano Bacon 


because we have never used 
injurious preservatives 


INSIST UPON THE BEST 





~ an 


| FLECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 





always new—in brilliancy—and m 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 

Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merite— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cta. (stamps). - 
Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal! merits, 15 cts. 


“Sriicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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will be at an end. 





The Kind of Ham and 
Bacon You Should Eat, 


There is such a variation in the quality of 
the ham and bacon usually sold in the 
markets that we are sure housekeepers generally will welcome any information 
as to how uniformity of quality can be secured. 
Arlington Ham and Squire’s Arlington Bacon your troubles in this direction 


| The name ‘‘ Squire”’ on any pork product is a guarantee of excellence. The 
| name “‘ Arlington,’’ signifies that it is Squire’s best. 

Squire’s Arlington Hams are cut from selected corn-fed stock, are specially 
light sugar cured by our own private pgocess, and are simply delicious. 
Arlington Bacon is equally satisfactory. 

If your dealer does not sell our Arlington products yet, write us about it. 
We will tell you who does sell them in your locality. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


If you will order Squire’s 


Squire’s 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Rest of the Children’s Games 


ITH the kind permission of the 
W Despotic Foreman, they must 

all go in this week, beginning 
where we left off, and going west, and 
south, and to the very ends of the earth. 
(By the way, didn’t the D. F.’s picture 
look younger and pleasanter than you 
expected?) 


Dear Mr. Martin: One of the games we play 
is Cross Questions and Crooked Answers. 
Two opposite rows, boys and girls, are formed. 
A girl is chosen to give the questions to the 
boys, and a boy to give the answers to the girls. 
Then the boy at the head of the row ask the 
girl opposite him his question, and she gives 
her answer. These are to be repeated three 
times without laughing. This is done all 
along the jine. A laugh causes a forfeit. 

Eldred, N. Y. MINNIE S. 


Dear Mr. Martin: A good indoor stunt for 
boys is to toe some mark or line on the floor, 
and with a piece of chalk in one hand to mark 
the spot reach forward as far as possible, rest- 
iog the other hand on the floor, being careful 
not to move the feet or change first position of 
hand resting on the floor. To get back, you 
must push the body back without sliding, and 
come to a standing position behind the line. 
But indoor games are tame compared to being 
in the open air! Ruth is crazy about horses, 
but [ like a boat best. Wasn’t that a nice 
boat ride up the Saco River we had when we 
were on the beach? I know two boys who 
built a boat, and called it Wemayder. 

Lawrenceville, N. J. PAUL P. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Here are two games we 
play. Oueis Pass the word. We all sit ina 
ring, and one repeats rapidly to the one next 
him a sentence, perhaps a line of a poem. 
This as he understands it, is repeated to the 
next, and so on round the circle. The last 
one then gives the sentence as it came to him, 
and the first one as he understood it. ‘lhe 
difference is sometimes very fanny. [ We call 
that Gossip down east—and gossip is always 
funny!—D. F.] 

Another game is good for the memory. 
Place ten or twelve various objects on the 
table. Let the whole company look them over 
for one minute, then leave the room, and write 
the names of all the objects he can remember. 
I€ is surprising how seldom one can remember 
them all correctly. 

Chicago, Ill. Doris H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I write about the game, 
Bright Idea. Suppose Ralph, John, Ruth, 
Esther, Jack and Jennie are playing. Ralph 
selects some object in sight, say a vine in the 
window. He says, ‘‘ Ruth, { have a bright 
idea.” Ruth says, ‘‘ What isit like?” ‘It’s 
like you.” ‘‘Why?” ‘‘ Because it’s green.” 
Ruth cannot guess it, and Ralph says to John, 
**T havea bright idea,’’ ‘‘ What is it like?’’ 
“Tt is like you.” ‘“‘Why?” ‘‘ Because it is 
clinging.” ‘‘Is it the vine?” Then it is 
John’s turn, but if he had not guessed right, 
Ralph would have asked some one else. 

Grinnell, Io. Epitu T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We play Spider Web in 
Washington. Write each child’s name on a 
slip of paper and tie it toa long piece of string. 
Start the strings at one plaee, say the chande- 
lier or table leg. Carry each string in a sep- 
erate direction about the rooms. At the end 
of each string is a present; a funny one will 
make more fun. 

Seattle, Wn. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The indoor games in 
California are about the same, as ping-pong, 
checkers, etc. But the outdoor games are 
different, because we have no ice or snow. 
We have roller skating, and coasters instead 
of sleds. 

San Francisco, Cal. Harry M. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have so much out- 
doors here in Southern California that we 
hardly ever play indoor games! 

Corona, Cal. HOoLuanp B., 


HELEN T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: These are some of the 
games we play here. Cat and Mouse. Form 
a ring and take hold of hands. Some one 
volunteers to be the mouse and chooses a 
player to be the cat, which tries to catch the 
mouse by breaking into the ring. The players 
try to keep the cat out, but if she breaks 
through the mouse is allowed to dart out and 
run, but can easily slip into the ring again, 
while the cat is hindered. If the cat succeeds, 
she becomes a mouse and chooses some one 
else to be the cat. 

New York. Select leaders and choose sides. 
One side prepares something for the others to 
guess. Something suitable to be ac‘ed in pan- 
tomime, as picking cherries or gathering nuts, 
is chosen by each member of the Jine. Then 
they walk over to the other side, saying, 
“*Here we come.” ‘* Where from?” ‘ From 
New York.” ‘‘What is your business?” 
‘* Making signs.” ‘** Let us see some of them.’”’ 
Then they begin picking cherries, or whatever 
they have arranged. If this is guessed, the 
New Yorkers instantly start for their base 
as hard as they can run, the guessers after 
them. If any are caught before they get 
home, they must go over to the other side. 
Then the other side leads the game, and so on 
till one side wins all the players. 

Initials. The leader sits facing the players, 
and asks some one, ‘‘ Where are you going?”’ 
The one asked mentions a place. ‘* What are 
you going for?’”’ The words of the answer 
must have the same initials as the place; if 
he is going to Florida, his business must be 
“*fun,” or “ fishing,’’ or “‘ flowers”; if to Bos- 
ton, ‘* Buying baked beans and brown bread.”’ 
[I believe that Western girl made up that game 
on purpose to get a grind on dear old Boston! 

F, 


Lovurist W. 


Dear Mr. Martin: One game played here is 
the Chewing game. A piece of candy is tied 
in the center of a pretty long string, which is 
then given to two players, one at each end. 
The one that chews the string up to the candy 
first gets it. [The candy is all right—better 
than gum or tobacco, but I don’t think I should 
choose the string part of it!—D. F.} 

King’s Mountain, N. C. Francis T. 


Appleton.City, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It is impossible to de- 
scribe the grotesque amusements of Negroes. 
One will keep up a shuffling dance, while the 
rest pat time with their hands and sing non- 
sensical rhymes, interesting only as their weird 
singing makes them so. One popular game is, 
** Been to the Buildin’?” The players form 
a circle around one in the center, marching 
about her and singing these questions which 
she answers: 


* Been to the buildin’?”’ “ Yes, marm.”’ 
“Git any bread?” ‘* Yes, marm.”’ 

** Dat bread good?” ‘‘ Yes, marm.” 
‘Seed old Miss?”"’ ‘“ Yes, marm.” 

“ Gin you any cake?” ‘“‘ Yes, marm.”’ 

“ Dat cake sweet?” “ Yes, marm.” 
“Sweet as lasses?” “ Yes, marm.” 

* Much too sweet?” ‘“ Yes, marm.”’ 
“Fetch me some?” ‘“ No, marm.” 


After saying ‘“‘no, marm,”’ the one in the 
center jumps out of the ring and snaps her 
fingers at a player on the opposite side who 
must run after the fugitive until she is caught. 
Miami, Fla. L. M. T. ©. 


WHAT CHILDREN PLAY IN FOREIGN 
LANDS 


Now for missionary children in this 
country. I think you will recognize their 
names: Laura B. as from Mt. Silinda in 
Gazaland; Ruth F. as the member who 
used to write us from Colorado, then 
from India; Louis D. as representing 
the veteran Dr. Davis of Kyoto; Paul C. 
from Kusaie in the Micronesian Islands. 
We welcome them all to America! 


Dear Mr. Martin: The African children 
don’t play indoors. Their huts are very low 
and dark. They have no windows and are 


filled with smoke from the fire in the middle 
of the floor. But I will tell you some of the 
games they do play. One is Thunder and 
Lightning. The players all sit on the ground, 
beating theirknees. Some will suddenly jump 
up and run about quickly, and then sit down 
again. This is the lightning. All the time 
they sing a wailing song. 

As the natives believe in witchcraft the chil- 
dren have a witch game. The players are 
seated in a circle, with their knees up. The 
leader stands in the middle with a stick, and 
calls out, ‘* Are you ready?”’ If they answer, 
** Yes,” he begins a song and marches around 
inside the circle. As he sings the last note of 
the song, he strikes one of the knees with the 
stick, and itis drawn back. He goes through 
this performance several times. The last one 
struck is a “ witch.” They are very fond of 
this game. 


South Haven, Mich. LAURA B. 


Dear Mr. Martin: You ask me what the 
children of India play indoors. They havea 
great many games to play out of doors, but 
they do not have any to playindoors. It is all 
so bright and sunshiny that they never stay in 
the house when they can go out, especially as 
the houses there have no windows. 

Springfield, Mass. Ruta F. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The Japanese have fewer 
strictly indoor games than many other coun- 
tries. Thetwo played the most are goban and 
chess. From the former we get our game of 
gobang, and the latter closely resembles our 
chess. Another game is played with round 
discs of cardboard. The player throws a disc 
down, and a second throws another, trying to 
turn the first card over; if successful, he gets 
both cards; if not, the game goes on till a disc 
is overturned, the lucky player then getting 
all the cards yet thrown. A game resembling 
marbles is played by the boys. Small glass 
objects, in the shape of men, animals, boats, 
shoes, etc, are used. The girls toss bean- 
bags and brightly colored silk balls, keeping 
six or eight going at once. They also bounce 
rubber balls and play battle-door and shuttle- 
cock, this more often out of doors than in. 

Newtonville, Mass. Louis D. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I want to be still counted 
a Cornerer. The great game which our boys 
played everywhere, in doors and out, also on 
board the Morning Star while touring through 
the islands, is called Kari-ma-kai (carry- 
ma-ky). It is named from the shell with which 
it is played—a separate shell which closes the 
mouth of a shell crab, in the shape of half a 
sphere, and in size all the way from a small 
button toa quarter. Two persons sit on the 
floor, with three shells placed in a line in 
front of each. Then there are four other 
shells, usually larger than those on the floor, 
called ‘* shooters,’’ used to hit their opponent’s 
shells and displace them. The first one doing 
so wins the game. The boys and girls spend 
many hours at a time playing this game. 

Another game is the passing of ten large 
cocoanuts with the husks on, and another of 
ball, in which the boys stand in a circle and 
keep the ball in the air by kicking it. This 
game is as aimless as the race of turtles in 
Alice in Wonderland, and is only used to pass 
away time. They also play jack-straws— 
with stones. There is a heap of small stones 
from which each person in turn takes as many 
as he can without moving any other than the 
one he puts his hands on. Any thus moved 
he must put back, and the next one has his 
turn. The one getting the most stones wins. 
The game is called Steal. 

Oberlin, O. PAuL C, 


The committee of award thinks Louie 
W.’s letter from Missouri, on the whole, 
in penmanship and composition, to be 
the best, and so the prize book is sent 
her. And now for the prize letters on 
Winter Birds—are they ready? ‘‘ Vernal 
equinox,’ you know! See Corner Feb. 17. 


Mi aed) 
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The Literature of the Day 


A New Interpretation of 
Christianity 

The title of this book,* its price in 
proportion to its size, its style, which 
abounds in hyphenated and Latinized 
words, and the announcement of its pub- 
lishers combine to impress the literary 
and the religious world that its advent 
is epochal. Its author is professor of 
the philosophy of religion in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the University 
Press in its announcement of the ‘‘long- 
looked-for work,’’ explains that ‘‘one 
wonders whether America has hitherto 
produced a thinker on religious problems 
of this caliber.” A high, though un- 
named authority is quoted as predicting 
that this would prove ‘‘the most import- 
ant religious book of the generation.’’ 

After an introductory chapter and a 
historical survey of the development of 
the idea of the perfectibility of Chris- 
tianity, Professor Foster discusses first 
the rise, development and disintegra- 
tion of Christianity as authority-religion, 
then attempts to disclose the essence of 
the Christian religion by showing how 
it is to be discovered and then by dis- 
covering it in the sources of the life of 
Jesus, that is, the Gospels, and in Jesus 
himself. 

The author thrusts aside confidently 
the assumption that the New Testament 
was in any sense peculiarly inspired of 
God, as untenable by intelligent minds in- 
structed in scientific truth. He does not 
regard belief in the incarnation, death 
and resurrection of Jesus as the Christ 
as essential to Christian faith, though 
he admits that the idea or rather the 
drama expressed in the Apostles’ Creed 
‘thas probably been the most potent 
factor in the history of religion.’’ His 
contention is that the values in the 
‘‘messianic mythology”? which must be 
the essence of the new view of the world 
that he expects will be established—di- 
vine grace and love and judgment—are 
not an importation from heaven through 
messianic mediation into our world, but 
are ‘‘ indigenous to the soil and substance 
of reality itself.’ 

It is evident that Professor Foster has 
not undertaken his task lightly or hastily. 
He has studied past and current litera- 
ture on the subject in his own and other 
languages, especially the works of German 
scholars, which he has largely and con- 
fessedly appropriated. He manifests a 
reverent and worthy purpose. He states 
fearlessly and sometimes bluntly what is 
in the minds of many thinkers concern- 
ing religion, formulates their problems 
and encourages our hope that he will 
solve them. After elaborate attempts to 
demonstrate that the solution is not to 
be found in the prophecies and ethical 
teachings of men who have been sup- 
posed to be inspired, nor in the teachings 
of Jesus, most of which he regards as in- 
correctly reported, nor in the doctrines 
maintained by the Christian Church, 
which in the main he believes have been 
mistaken, he finds the solution in Jesus 
himself. 

Who was Jesus? Professor Foster es- 
says to answer this question by getting 


back of the opinions which the writers of 
the New Testament had of Jesus—opin- 
ions which he believes were formed ac- 
cording to the limitations and prejudices 
of their time, and colored their records of 
Jesus’ sayings and doings—and to form 
his own opinion of Jesus. To do this one 
must know the history, views and en- 
vironment of the primitive Christian 
community which these writers reflected. 
This is an exceedingly difficult task. The 
outcome must be taken at its worth. 
Nothing is gained by abuse of the author 
for attempting it. 

We do not think Professor Foster can 
be said to have succeeded in his task. To 
our mind the most valuable portions of 
this book are the summaries of Wernle’s 
Sources of the Life of Jesus and Bousset’s 
What We Know of Jesus. Professor 
Foster’s conclusions in the last chapter 
are painfully disappointing. He seems 
to be caught in the meshes of a method 
which he regards as scientific and there- 
fore compelling. He takes his stand on 
the position that ‘‘as regards all tradition 
there is only probability, possibility, and 
no knowledge at all.’’ It seems to us 
that he places undue confidence in his 
reasoning as to the future of religion, 
which is based on such possibilities. He 
appears also to be over confident in his 
judgment of what is and what ought to 
be the knowledge of Christian men gener- 
ally. When he states what he supposes 
to be fact concerning other men’s pro- 
cesses of thought, he measures them by 
himself as though his mind were the 
normal standard of measurement. For 
example, he asserts that ‘‘an intelligent 
man who now affirms his faith in the 
miracle stories as actual facts can hardly 
know what intellectual honesty means.”’ 

If Professor Foster were to express in 
simple language his theory of interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament, it seems to 
us that it would be something like this— 
Jesus must have lived as I think he ought 
to have lived and taught what I believe 
is the true philosophy. Therefore what- 
ever in the Gospels is inconsistent with 
the theory I hold of his life and teaching 
must have been later additions or misin- 
terpretations of what he actually did and 
taught. 

The result is a sorry picture even when 
compared with what such rationalists as 
Baur and Renan have drawn of Jesus. 
While Professor Foster has great respect 
for the character and intention of him 
whom the Christian Church for nineteen 
centuries has confessed as Lord and Mas- 
ter, he has very limited confidence in his 
teaching even when it is correctly known. 
‘“‘Human relationships to the world have 
necessarily turned out to be entirely dif- 
ferent from what Jesus expected.”’ Nor 
has Professor Foster a different estimate 
of what Jesus did. ‘‘ We can be like his 
character only by being unlike his con- 
duct.’’ ‘Imitation of Jesus ends in un- 
veraciousness.”’ ‘‘To know Jesus is not 
to know his words, but the fountain of 
his disposition from which his words well 
up.”” Perhaps Professor Foster would 
say, and not unjustly, that these quota- 
tions do not adequately represent him. 
We are constrained to believe that he 





does not adequately represent his own 
convictions. His thought is often la- 
bored, his expression of it involved and 
not wholly free from conscious effort to 
be profound rather than to be understood. 
We look for further results of his study 
which will modify his present conclusions 
and command wider acceptance. 


(The Finality of the Christian Religion, by George 
Burman Foster. pp. 518, University of Chicago Press. 
$4.00 net.) 


An English Political Free-Lance 


One rises from reading this judicial 
estimate of a father by a son with in- 
creased respect foreach. Lord Randolph 
Churchill was a “‘sport’’; he gambled 
and smoke and drank, and he paid the 
penalty with a sad, premature death. 
Moreover, he bolted the ranks of the Con- 
servative party to a degree sufficient to 
impair his whole political future, without 
having the wisdom to do as his son under 
similar circumstances has done and go 
over to the enemy for conscience’ sake 
and become a Liberal. But withal he 
was a charming gentleman, a gallant 
fighter, a far.visioned statesman, and able 
to see much clearer into the twentieth 
century than many of his Tory and Lib- 
eral contemporaries in public life. Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour do not gain in 
reputation for candor—in the one case— 
or in insight—in the other—as one reads 
the narrative and the documents of this 
book; and Mr. Chamberlain’s peculiar 
political somersaults seem all the more 
inexplicable. 

There was a strain of genuine democracy 
in Lord Randolph Churchill, with all his 
hereditary class feeling, a sense of fair- 
play and human sympathy, a recognition 
of the good qualities of the Irish when 
his countrymen, as a rule, denied them 
any virtues, and an adherence to rectitude 
and personal convictions on large policies 
of State, cost him what it might politically 
and personally to adhere to them. 

Coming so soon after Mr. Morley’s 
Gladstone, this biography invites com- 
parison with it, and must be said to be 
inferior both in theme and handling; but 
it reveals the biographer as a man of 
parts, with a wisdom on affairs of State 
remarkable in one so young, and a candor 
in dealing with parental shortcomings 
which is rare, but not unfilial. 


(Lord Randolph Churchill, by Winston Spencer 
Churchill. 2 vols. Macmillan Co. $9.00 net.) 





FICTION 

Fishers of Men, by 8S. R. Crockett. pp. 416. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Those who like Mr. Crockett best in the Scot- 
land of today will enjoy this tale of mission 
work and the adventure of burglars. Noone 
tells a story with more evident enjoyment. 
The girls are delightful, the boy hero is well 
imagined, there is plenty of fun and the fan- 
tastic elements are less outstanding than us- 
ual. The human nature makes up for a too 
exuberant and self-conscious art. 

Napoleon’s Love Story, by Waclaw Gasiorow- 

ski. pp. 455. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
A striking picture of Napoleon’s residence in 
Poland in 1806, The story of the unfortunate 
Countess Walewska is told so as to make her 
relations with the emperor a reluctant self- 
sacrifice in the interests of her nation, under 
counsel of its chiefs. Her character is elabo- 
rated with loving skill, and Napoleon’s camp 
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and court are vividly pictured by one who has 
made a special and admiring study of his ca- 
reer. 

Double Trouble, by Herbert Quick. pp. 319. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
When a young American bank. er in love with 
scholarship and art drops suddenly into a sec- 
ondary consciousness, what sort of double 
personality is he likely to exhibit? In this 
story the five lost years of the banker-scholar’s 
life are devoted to bold money-making, ease of 
converse with all sorts of people and an ex- 
treme facility in flirtation. Out of these ele- 
ments of contrasted personality, joined with 
the power of a fascinating mesmerizer who 
can at will transfer him from one state of 
consciousness to the other, and a charming 
graduate of Smith to whom he is engaged as 
the bold lover and whom he visits as the shy 
one, grow abundant opportunities for contrast 
and amusement. The author’s handling of 
his difficult thesis is clever and easy. 


Th 1e Long Arm b aoe M. Gardenhire. 
345. Harper & “k Bros. $ 1.5 - 


A series of detective Ph crs ‘centering around 
one detective who is unusually keen, while his 
keenness is emphasized by the unusual dull- 
ness of apprehension of the narrator who ac- 
companied him in his adventures. Those who 
enjoy the discovery of crimes and criminals 
which relieves innocent persons from suspi- 
cion will have their attention satisfactorily 
held by these stories. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Book of Photograph: ages May Paul N. 
Hasiuck. pp. 784. Cassel Pé& Co d. $3 00. 


A complete technical nl ona "se photo- 
graphic processes, fully illustrated. The 
point of view is English, but this will only 
occasionally puzzle the American student or 
workman. An admirable reference-book for 
brothers of the craft. 

wigs and Wrong Thinking and Their Re- 


by Aaron Martin Crane. pp. 361. Lothrop, 
Lee & Siepard Co. 50. “ ” 


The authior is not a Christian Scientist but he 
is a believer in the power of mind to control 
physical phenomena in the body. All think- 
ing is divided into two distinct classes, har- 
monious and discordant; one results in health, 
the other disease. Although recognizing the 
sphere of hypnotism, all extravagancies are 
avoided. The book is a plea for the kind of 
mental discipline that builds up character. 
The argument finally reaches the claim of the 
possibility of perfection through mind action, 
and utterly ignores the interaction of sensa- 
tion and environment. It will be read with 
interest by amateur psychologists. 


The Hand, by Lewis Degten Burdick. pp. 238. 
Irving Co., Oxford, N. Y. $1.50. 


An interesting collection of facts, legends and 
beliefs about the hand. 

160. B Duitos’s Co. $l b0ne PP 
A practical English book devoted to antago- 
nizing the too prevalent delusion that poultry 
farming can by itself be made to pay. The 
conditions of the problem are not very differ- 
ent in England and the conclusions of the 
book are equally applicable to America. The 
author insists and gives facts to prove both 
that the improvement of breeds often tends to 
degeneration and that the only poultry yards 
that pay are those which form a small factor 
in a larger scheme of farm management. 
People with the poultry fever will do well to 
study the book. 

epee Ministry of New Hampshire, by Rev. 


Carter. pp. 1,017. Rumford printing x 
Concord, N. H. 


The author, a Congregational minister, has 
collected the life history and statistics of more 
than 2,500 ministers born in New Hampshire, 
about one-third of them Congregationalists 
and the remainder divided among eighteen 
denominations. There are 218 towns which 
have contributed one or more ministers to the 
list, the largest number being credited to 
Plymouth, 66 Hanover has 49, Concord 47 
and several other towns over 30. The index- 
ing is thorough and excellent. Mr. Carter 
says his work is the harvesting of more than 
thirty years, and his service is a valuable one 
to the ministry, the churches and the state. 
The Divine Comedy of Dante. Four Lectures 


by Walter L. Sheldon. is pes pp.126. 8. Burns 
Weston, Philadelphia. 50 cents. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Not a Ministerial Bureau 


Will you kindly permit me to say to your 
readers that I find myself unable to undertake 
the work of a ministerial bureau. I would be 
very glad to assist all my brethren who are 
seeking to make changes in the pastorate, but 
I must beg them to remember that I have a 
large church on my hands whose work must 
not be neglected, and that the public service 
and the necessary correspondence connected 
with the moderatorship entail upon me a 
pretty heavy burden. Even to reply to all the 
letters requesting my interest in securing new 
places is a considerable labor. 

I know that my brethren will understand 
this when their attention is called to it, and 
that they will gladly relieve me of this burden. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Dr. Dawson’s Plans 


The account in the issue of Feb. 24 of the 
invitation which has reached me from Aus- 
tralia is perfectly correct, but there is very 
little probability that I can accept that invita- 
tion for March, 1907. I expect to settle with 
my family at Taunton, Mass., in June next. 
This alone, together with the increasing claims 
of my work in the States, constitutes a reason 
why it is expedient to postpone my Australian 
visit for a year beyond March, 1907. 

Atlanta, Ga., March 7. W. J. DAWSON. 


Looms of Lowell 


They are running full time—some also for half 
the night—in this bull market for cotton and woolen 
goods. Our churches also, like looms for the king- 
dom of heaven, are increasing speed, after a very 
dull period. Two of the three pastorless churches 
have found their men, Highland happily securing 
Rev. A. F. Dunnels, late of Fitchburg, First greet- 
ing gladly Rev. Benjamin A. Willmott of Townsend ; 
but High Street is still fishing. A good deacon says, 
“The apostles were made saints by their commis- 
sion to be fishers of men, but it works the opposite 
way with me.’’ However, the Master who bade 
the discouraged Peter to push out into the deep 
may still be cheerfully obeyed. 

The rapid changes of pulpit in a city of the sober 
Bay State has been impressively shown with the 
pastor of the Eliot Church; in only five years he has 
seen all but one of fifteen Congregational pastorates 
vacated and filled—some of them twice in that short 
term—so that he has become already a patriarch to 
stand beside the venerable pastor emeritus, Dr. 
Greene. The one exception is the First Trinitarian 
Church, where Rev. George F. Kenngott’s growing 
work of fourteen years has required the assistant 
pastor, Rev. Sarah A. Dixon. 

The recent American Board mass meeting for all 
ehurches of the vicinity held with Kirk Street Church 
was a benediction more precious than the $800 sub- 
scribed. We shall not soon forget the surging song, 
Onward, Christian Soldiers, from the lusty lungs of 
laymen two hundred strong that made the banquet 
tables ring. Indeed, the missionary spirit of the 
whole region is improving. How much may be 
accomplished by pastors and their capable wives 
has been illustrated by the church in North Chelms- 
ford, where the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety gathered one hundred persons to hear their own 
pastor, Rev. D. A. Hudson, lecture on Livingstone. 
Think of it, a hundred women at a regular mission- 
ary meeting with only home talent, in a church 
whose total membership is about ninety! Another 
church whose pastor and wife are imbued with mis- 
sionary might is that of Tewksbury, which three 
years ago neglected all but one society, but which 
Rev. W. J. Minchin now reports faithful to all seven, 
and with increased home expenses. 

As touching the nerve of missions, a recent visit 
of Rev. W. B. D. Gray to a Lowell church has dem- 
onstrated it to be what Dr. Parkhurst calls the 
nerve of religious sensation. In Superintendent 
Gray’s effective appeal for the missionary work 
of the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society scarcely one incident was related 
to show how missionaries have changed homes 
from squalor to comfort, or men from ignorance 
to culture; neither were gifts to the needy poor 
nor service to the suffering sick recounted— 
though all these were doubtless in his quiver; but 
he told instances of hunger for the gospel, pictured 
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the eager hearts of mothers in real life pleading for 
him to baptize their babes, recounted the simple 
tragedy of a cowboy’s conversion who felt that he 
must “ride the range for Jesus Christ” before he 
crossed over the “great divide” of death. His 
words brought tears to the eyes of men who had 
not confessed Christ, nor brought children for bap- 
tism, nor ever asked for the gospel; and that appeal 
to their religious sentiment elicited five times the 
usual offering for that missionary society. The old 
Haystack ambition to save souls is doubtless still 
the true spring of missionary zeal. E. V. B. 





From Ohio’s Queen City 


INFLUENCE OF THE DAYTON MEETING 


The tri-church council is bearing immediate fruit. 
The pastors of the United Brethren and Congrega- 
tional churches of the city and vicinity have already 
organized a union monthly ministers’ meeting. 
The spirit of their first meeting reproduced the de- 
lightful and affectionate unity of the Dayton Council. 
An address by the Walnut Hills Congregational 
pastor was followed by brief addresses from nearly 
all the twenty or more present. The desire for 
organic union is unanimous. Drs. Macklin and 
McKee came from Dayton expressly to show inter- 
est in this local movement. The men of the two 
denominations will evidently be congenial. The 
Methodist Protestants are represented by only one 
small chureh in the city. [ts pastor, conducting 
evangelistic work in the northern part of the state, 
is in hearty accord with the spirit of union. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER RECEPTION 


Five hours between trains gave the various dele- 
gations of Student Volunteers to the Nashville con- 
vention time to dine on Walnut Hills and visit Lane 
Seminary. The faculty anticipated this stopover 
by inviting the representatives of many colleges 
and seminaries to a reception at the seminary 
chapel. Hartford Seminary had thirty representa- 
tives. Addresses by President McKibben, local 
pastors, and a member of each delegation prepared 
the volunteers for a delightful hour of acquaintance 
and good fellowship. Refreshments were served by 
the wives and daughters of the faculty. The pleas- 
ure of this experience “‘ was enough,” as the happy 
students expressed it, “‘to pay for the entire trip,” 
Local visitors and friends were inspired by the 
enthusiasm of these consecrated young men. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


The union is availing itself of the service of some 
of our strongest denominational leaders within 
reach at the quarterly meetings. Dr. D F. Bradley 
of Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, gave a scholarly ad- 
dress on The Puritan in December, and Pres. J. H. 
George of Chicago Seminary presented an inspiring 
ideal to pastors and churches at the March meeting 
at Walnut Hills. His theme was, The Kind of 
Minister the Churches Need. Representatives of 
the United Brethren were present by invitation. 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


The pastor at Walnut Hills began, in March, bis 
seventh year of service. The six years completed 
have witnessed steady gains. Accessions numbered 
160, of whom forty-three came last year. Riverside 
and North Fairmont are pastorless. Lawrence 
Street (Welsb), after two years of candidating, re- 
joices in a minister, Mr. Evans, fresh from Wales. 


CITY GOVERNMENT 


The new Democratic mayor is strictly enforcing 
the law against gambling. This action is mani- 
festly sincere. The prolonged critical illness of 
the governor prevents the sunday closing of saloons 
and places of amusement, which the mayor is re- 
luctant or not disposed to undertake single handed. 
The investigating committee appointed by the state 
is finding evidence of extensive graft in every de- 
partment of the city government thus far inspect -d. 
Several prominent banks are implicated in the 
crookedness and certain prominent officials are 
out of town or in hiding. D. M. P. 





A Visiting Week 


Rev. Thomas M. Hodgdon of West Hartford, Ct., 
has recently carried out this excellent scheme to 
promote the sociability of his people. The parish 
was divided and all living in one division agreed a 
certain day to remain at home while the families of 
the second division made calls upon them. The 
next day the arrangement was reversed, and for the 
remainder of the week the families will visit as they 
please. The five regular meetings of the week were 
omitted to carry out the plan, and the 250 families 
in the parish vote the experiment a great success. 

J. 8. I. 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
Dedication at Rogers Park 

The church was organized by the City Mis- 
sionary Society in 1889. It had then 87 mem- 
bers. It now has over 400 and a Sunday school 
of more than 500. The Missionary Society ap- 
propriated $1,100 toward the first edifice and 
its furniture, and aid was also received from 
the Church Building Society. The present 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Pound, has been inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to add to its efficiency. 
The building is 85 feet square, with a dome, 
and cost a little over $56,000. The money 
needed for last bills, about $12,000, was raised 
Sunday. The dedicatory sermon was preached 
by Dr. C. A. Vincent of Galesburg. Dr. Gun- 
saulus preached in the evening. The audience 
room will seat about 800 and the Sunday school 
room more than 500. Acoustic properties are 
perfect. People and pastor are rejoicing, as 
well they may, in this superb house of wor- 
ship. The church is in a position to do its 
part in the evangelization of the city and the 
world, and will hereafter be reckoned among 
the strong churches of the country. 


Additions at Elgin 

Sunday was a great day for the Elgin church. 
In the absence of Dr. C. L. Morgan, the pas- 
tor, recruiting at Clifton Springs, Dr. W. F. 
McMillen has been looking after the field. 
Forty-five persons came into the church Sun- 
day, thirty-six of them on confession. There 
has been a deep interest among men, and there 
promises to be another large accession at the 
next communion. The ingathering is not so 
much the result of revival meetings held earlier 
in the year, as of personal work on the part 
of Sunday school teachers and church mem- 
bers with Dr. McMillen to lead them. Reports 
from Dr. Morgan are encouraging and it is 
hoped that erelong he will be able to take up 
his work. Meanwhile Dr. McMillen has kept 
all the activities of the church in operation, 
and will, it is anticipated, render further as- 
sistance as needed. 


Debate Over Professor Foster's Book 

The Baptist ministers at their meeting Mon- 
day morning put themselves on record, 48 to 
22, as discountenancing the views set forth by 
Professor Foster in his book. But this resolu- 
tion, the mildest of several proposed, was not 
passed without a protest signed by seventeen 
members of the association. The minority 
deprecated the resolution of the majority as 
an invasion of their rights and as contrary to 
Baptist precedents. The resolution and pre- 
amble are as follows : 


Whereas, A member of this conference has 
issued from the University of Chicago Press, 
a book entitled The Finality of the Christian 
Religion, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we as a conference declare 
it to be our resolute conviction that the views 
set forth in this book are contrary to Scripture, 
and that its teaching and tendency are sub 
versive of the vital and essential truths of the 
Christian faith... . 


When the vote of the conference was an- 
nounced, Rev. M. P. Boynton of the Lexington 
Avenue Baptist Church, asked that his name 
be stricken from the roll of the conference. 
There was quite a general feeling that it is not 
right to attack the author of a book even if the 
views expressed init becondemned. Dr. Foster 
has expressed himself only so far as to say that 
he thinks the dualistic views of the Middle Ages 
and the scientific materialistic views of the 
present time must be united, that one must go 
back of materialism to find the true explana- 
tion of the universe. 

The Methodist ministers voted to invite Dr. 
Torrey and Mr. Alexander to conduct revival 
services here in the autumn. The Congre- 
gationalists were asked to unite in the in- 
vitation, but delayed their answer to consider 
the subject more carefully. 


High License Triumphant 

Monday evening the council by a vote of 40 
to 28 raised the license for saloons from $500 to 
$1,000. The new law will go into effect April 1, 
and will add, it is thought, from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 a year to the revenues of the city. 
Every possible effort had been put forth to 
persuade doubtful members of the council 
to vote for the increased license, so that finally 
several voted for the ordinance, not so much 
because they desired it as because they were 
convinced that their constituents desired it. 
The mayor immediately expressed his pleas- 
ure at the action of the council, and has made 
the ordinance effective by affixing his signa- 
ture to it. The vote is regarded as a great 
moral victory. No one anticipates any re- 
markable change in the moral conditions of 
the city because it will have 1,000 more police- 
men, but it makes plain the fact that when 
the moral forces of the city unite on any single 
object they can secure their wish. 


Trouble in Zion 

Chicago was somewhat startled at reading 
recently that Dr. Dowie had put a mortgage 
of $20,000 on his house, and that the financial 
pressure on his enterprise is severe. Sunday, 
General Oversear Voliva increased the excite- 
ment among Dr. Dowie’s friends by asking for 
$250,000 for pressing necessities. Heexpressed 
himself as willing to live on twenty-five eents a 
week, and urged every one to reduce expenses 
to the lowest point possible and give every- 
thing else toward the paying of debts and in- 
creasing the capital of their industries. Good 
security is promised and undoubtedly. the 
money will be secured. Yet one cannot help 
asking if appeals of this sort are likely to re- 
cur? 


the burdens which are falling on others, com- 
pels the question, Is the end near at hand? 


A Sad Case 

Tuesday morning Mrs. Eila V. Turner, a 
Dowieite and the wife of a Dowieite, died 
from what even charity requires one to de- 
clare a lack of medical a‘tendance. Deacon 
Keller of Zion City was present and united his 
prayers with those of the husband and the sick 
woman. But these and the laying on of hands 
were of noavail. Remonstrance did no good. 
The services of a physician, who came in late, 
were declined, so firm was the faith of Mr. 
Turner and Deacon Keller in the principles 
of their religion. The time may come when 
competent authority will furnish a physician, 
where in similar cases, life might be saved by 
the use of proper remedies. 


The Harper Memorial 

Circulars have not yet been issued, but gifts 
are coming in, Mr. Grey of Evanston, one of the 
original founders of the university, has given 
$5000 and Mr. Martin Ryerson has cabled 
from Europe a gift of $25,000. Small sums 
will be asked for, as well as those which run 
up intothethousands. Prompt answers to the 
appeal are anticipated. As the memorial will 
cost more than a million dollars, something is 
expected from every friend of the university. 
Dr. Robert Harper, brother of the late presi- 
dent, has been appointed his successor in the 
Semitic chair. Heis well fitted for the place. 
Mrs. Harper will have a home on Professors 
Row, but till her own house is built, will oc- 
cupy the president’s house. 


Prosperity of a Down-Town Church 

Since Dr. Shaw came from New York City 
to Chicago, less than two years ago, the Second 
Presbyterian Church, which is far down town, 
has received 224 members, employed two as- 
sistant pastors, a director of the Sunday 
school, a deaconess and several other helpers. 
It has raised the good sum of $80,000, of which 
over $60,000 have gone to benevolence. All 
the equipments of the church are of the first 


They have already been made several © 
times, and the absence of Dowie himself, and 
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order. The preaching is manly, earnest, help- 
ful, eloquent. The results show what organ- 
ization and persistent effort can accomplish in 
a district which is no longer a ‘‘ resident dis- 
trict,” but in which there are a great many 
people who need what the Church can give 
them. Other churches are boldly facing the 
problems which changed conditions present, 
and with gratifying success. Union Park, the 
First Church, New England and Plymouth 
are doing admirable work in spite of the fact 
that former supporters have gone into the 
suburbs, or have died; and although it is not 
easy, as it once was, to meet expenses, it is 
true that somehow expenses are met and that 
additions to these churches on confession of 
faith as well as by letter are large and con- 
stant. Not all churches, like the Second Pres- 
byterian, have a legacy of $200,000, left by the 
late John Crerar, to fall back upon, but all of 
them have a constituency sufficiently strong to 
enable them to do whatever needs to be done. 
Chicago, March 10. FRANKLIN. 


The Lawrence Ministry of 
Rev. F. H. Page 


After ten years of devoted ministry, Rev. Freder- 
ick Harlan Page resigns the pastorate of Trinity 
Congregational Church, Lawrence, Mass. During 
these years, despite unusual losses by death and 
removal, the church has sustained his ministry with 





FREDERICK H. PAGE 


REV. 


appreciation of the high ideals by which it has been 
animated, and after a voie of dissuasion, has yielded 
to its pastor’s wish for rest and change. The letter 
of resignation dealt in a spirit of admirable candor 
with certain discouragements of the situation and 
has increased respect for the retiring pastor’s manly 
character. 

Coming to Lawrence after three years of study at 
Andover which marked the transition from an 
honorable and more lucrative career dn journalism, 
Mr. Page brought hither from a brief associate 
pastorship in Union Church, Boagon, rare knowledge 
of affairs, a trained faculty of administration, wit 
and wisdom, and above all, the assured conviction 
of a divine call to the Christian ministry. His 
varied services in the city of whose best interests 
he has been the outspoken champion, whether in 
public expostulation or private life, have won the 
respect of all sorts and conditions of men: 

In the larger Lawrence it is doubtful if there is 
@ pastor whose unaffected sympathy and fine gifts 
in time of sorrow have been more in request or who 
could be more sincerely missed as a yoke-fellow. 
From a faithful delivery of the Spirit’s message 
to his own mind and heart neither personal ambition 
nor commercial constraint has led him aside. Not 
the church’s income but her outgo has most con- 
cerned him, inspiring an able, single-minded preach- 
ing of the gospel. Too much a man of affairs to be 
a theologian, he has prized the rare gifts with which 
God endowed him “rather that he might prophesy,’ 
adorning his office most of all with the supreme 
grace of a shepherding love that has endeared him 
to all. 

In the directory of two of our denominational 
societies (the Sunday School and Publishing and 
the Education) we shall no doubt continue to profit 
by the service of ‘a man full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom.” Mr. Page will serve Trinity Church until 
July 1, unless by mutual consent the pastorate 
is terminated earlier. CO. H, O. 
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Evangelism and Unification 


The two questions now exciting keenest interest 
in our churches are evangelism and unification. 
Viewed superficially these movements appear to 
have little incommon. To some evangelism seems 
a spiritual impulse; unification a turning away from 
spiritual power to a reliance upon humanly devised 
machinery. But the new evangelism makes head- 
way through the human instrumentality of zealous 
committees and an increase of the fellowship of 
mutual aid among pastors. Unification means 
simply the same kind of zeal and mutual helpful- 
ness made a permanent characteristic of convention 
life. 

Life creates organism and a new breath of life in 
our churches has created organic means. both for 
co-operation in immediate evangelism and in a 
more sustained union effort to win men to Christ. 
These two movements are fundamentally one and 
are “by the same spirit.” 


BROTHERLY OVERSIGHT 


A considerable number of our churches need some 
good strong advice from those who have a right to 
give it more than they need anything else. Our 
present theory and practice provide for advice, but 
do not make it timely. At the formal installing and 
dismissing council it is always too late to do any 
considerable good. We see clearly the imperative 
need of an advice which will reduce the number of 
good men unfortunately placed and shorten the 
agony of delay in making changes under such con- 
ditions; and we are trying to provide for it through 
our committees of oversight. 


A LESSON FROM THE Y. M,C. A. 


The benefit of an oversight without authority is 
well illustrated in the influence of the state and 
national officers of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. Some time ago the leading citizens of Fond 
du Lac got together to raise money for a Y.M.C.A. 
building, accomplished almost nothing and aban- 
doned the project. The state officers came to the 
city to help a forlorn cause revive the enterprise, 
and got a small number to agree to support a secre- 
tary for a few months. Then a national officer 
eame on and initiated a canvass for $50,0U0. 
Through the help of his leadership and the con- 
tinued advice and encouragement of the state 
officers, $50,000 was secured in a month. The 
seemingly impossible was accomplished and the 
whole city rejoiced. 

Recently Superintendent Carter saved the church 
at Sheil Lake from financial disaster by the inspira- 
tion of leadership, and this financial revival has 
given a promising church a new lease of life. 


BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


A remarkable financial revival, also, has been 
accomplished under the leadership of Rev. F. T. 
Rouse at Appleton in bis own church. Annual 
deficiencies of from $700 to $800 have been the 
rule for several years. By a strong, united effort, 
1905 was closed without a deficit and the pledges 
for 1906, some $1,700 more than the average, seem 
to assure a surplus at the next annual meeting. 
Such things are so rare that it is worth while to note 
that a financial] revival led by Rev. J. B. Thompson 
in the church at Watertown, in January, 1905, re- 
sulted in a surplus of $300 last December. Whether 
in the local church or in the case of all the churches, 
good business management has much to do with 
spiritual prosperity. 


A FORWARD MOVEMENT IN MADISON 


Beloit College has the largest entering class in its 
history, the enrollment at Ripon is rapidly increas- 
ing, our academies at Ashland, Endeavor and 
Rochester are making steady advance; but still 
there are more Congregationally allied students at- 
tending the university, it is said, than in all these 
institutions combined. To care for this body of 
young people, the First Church in Madison has 
voted to employ a student pastor, expecting that 
other churches of the state will assist in his main- 
tenance. This is a forward movement in which 
many are interested. The influence of Dr. E. G. 
Updyke’s preaching upon the student body is very 
great. If this can be supplemented by pastoral 
care, we may feel that our university students are 
being trained in ways which will make for robust 
character and Christian leadership. 


A UNION VENTURE 


The strong church at Sparta, after several months 
of looking for a pastor, finally called for two years 
Rev. J. Walker Pugh, the local Baptist pastor, and 
the two churches entered into an agreement by 
which he becomes pastor of the united congrega- 
tions. It is possible that this temporary union will 
become permanent. 

Recent accessions to our fellowship from other 
denominations are offset by the transfer of Rev. 
John H. Stemen, recently of Viroqua to the Presby- 
terian church of Stevens Point. Devoted and effi- 
cient in his parish, he was peculiarly helpful in con- 
structive work for the communion of the churches 
and in the present crisis Congregationalism can ill 
afford to lose this type of minister. J. H.C. 


Milwaukee 


The “ Greater Milwaukee” is to be more than an 
aspiration. Several new railroads are seeking 
entrance to the city, new electric lines are bringing 
people and business, all building records are being 
broken and the business men of the city have 
organized to guide this progressive movement. 


THE CHURCHES KEEP PACE 


With this inspiring growth the churches are keep- 
ing pace. The evangelistic campaign carried on 
last year by the local pastors improved the spirit- 
ual tone of the churches, increased the accessions 
to membership and left behiod no depressing re- 
action. Thereis a quickened life in the churches of 
the several denominations and in this blessing the 
churches of the Congregational way fully share. 

Plymouth has closed one of its best years with 
increasing membership, growing numbers and 
activity in its Endeavor Society, a progressive 
Sunday school and church, and finances and benev- 
olences well sustained. Rev. Judson Titsworth is 
in the twenty-fourth year of his pastorate and to 
relieve him for the wider ministry in the state and 
city to which he is increasingly called, he has been 
given a secretary and assistant, Mr. W. 8S. Liston. 

Grand Avenue and its pastor, Rey. C. H. Beale, 
had the joy of welcoming forty-nine new members 
at the January commuuion. All departments of 
the church have been thuroughly organized. Three 
hundred members attended the annual meeting. 
The Men’s Club has charge of one Sunday evening 
service each month and interest in the second serv- 
ice is growing. A Young Men’s Club of fifty mem- 
bers responds to the pastor’s call for service. 

All rejoice in the great work being done by 
Ranover Street. This church, with a discouraging 
down-town problem, is responding nobly to the 
evangelistic methods of its pastor, Rev. Henry 
Stauffer. There are large additions to the mem- 
bership of the church, morning congregations are 
growing and financial conditions are decidedly im- 
proved. An outstanding feature in its activities is 
the personal work of the pastor and members. 

To meet the needs of its rapidly growing Sunday 
school Pilgrim has reconstructed its house of wor- 
ship. The school is successful in attracting and 
holding boys and its official and teaching foree is 
composed matiuly of young men. A large boys’ 
club organizes the lads for athletics and good fel- 
lowship, and mass meetings for boys are occasion- 
ally held an hour before the Sunday evening service. 
Church membership has more than doubled during 
the present pastorate. Hereafter, candidates for 
church membership are to be received on their 
written assent to printed statements containing the 
substance of the church covenant, rather than by 
personal conference with the pastoral committee. 

North Side finds its new pastor, Rev. W. A. Gerrie, 
admirably adapted to this promising field and pros- 
pects of growing influence and numbers were never 
better. Our Swedish and Bohemian churches hold 
steadily on their way and are doing valuable work. 


DENOMINATIONAL EXPANSION 


The February meeting of the Milwaukee Congre- 
gational Club was devoted to the interests of Con- 
gregationalism in this city and addresses were 
made by Rev. Judson Titsworth, Dr. GC. H. Beale 
and Mr. J. 0. Myers. Our Congregational Union 
has requested the churches it represents to include 
in their budgets an annual contribution to the union 
fer planting new churches. 


THE CHURCH AND LABOR 


The recent meeting of our District Convention 
gave an evening to the labor question and addresses 
were heard from representatives of the church and 
the labor unions. Those from the unions said 
frankly that the church is capitalistic in its constit- 
uency and individualistic in its philosophy and so 
not deserving their attendance or support. The 
same attitude was shown recently when the central 
labor bodies of the city refused to grant the request 
of the Union Ministerial Association, that they co- 
operate with the association in the exchange of 
fraternal delegates. This plan of co-operation is 
now operative in over fifty large American cities, 
Milwaukee being one of the very few to reject the 
proposition. Opposition came from the Socialists 
who are specially strong in Milwaukee and have 
fair prospects of electing one of their number for 
mayor in the spring. L. H, K. 


Some Specialties in Church Work 


In Fond du Lac, which has received forty acces- 
sions during 1905, the men of the congregation— 
fifty or so—have arranged to take tea together, 
quarterly, in the church parlors. At the second 
meeting of the sort, Forefather’s Day was cele- 
brated, the “ Priscillas ” serving the banquet, vari- 
ous toasts and an original poem following. 

Hope Church, Superior, under its “laWyer- 
preacher,” Rev, F. C. Weed, is rising into new 
cheer. The pastor keeps a reading and pleasure- 
room open in the church two nights each week 
equipped with games and literature. New books 
encourage the reorganized choir and the pastor is 
looking for a second-hand job press to aid his ef- 
forts. 

Kenosha has a thoroughly graded Bible school 
with a regular substitute for each teacher. The 
first boys’ brigade service recently brought the 
young soldiers into evidence marching in full uni- 
form to a deeply impressive service. The thirty- 
five boys maintain a glee club of twenty-three 
voices. They are taking lessons in useful citizen- 
ship by exploiting a city government of their own, 
with mayor, aldermen and other officials. A guild 
for girls is on the way. The pastor, Rev. E. T. 
Farrill, holds a monthly cabinet meeting of all de- 
partment officers and Sunday schoo] teachers, to 
discuss ways, means and problems. Refreshments 
are served at these gatherings. 

Kewaunee on Lake Michigan has had a phenome- 
nal renaissance and growth under Rev. 8. P. Luce. 
Twenty-five adults were received to membership 
during 1905, and a two weeks’ evangelistic cam- 
paign, lately held with the aid of Kev. G. E. Farnam 
of Oshkosh Plymouth Church, has greatly quickened 
both church and town. Over thirty have pledged 
themselves to a new life. 

Pilgrim Church, Milwaukee, has just increased 
Rev. L. H. Keller’s salary $200, after a year of 
excellent growth, wherein fifty new members were 
wel d. The Sunday school has acquired a 
kindergarten as its basis and socials are periodically 
held for its different departments. The pastor is 
organizing a normal class for trained service and 
the boys’ club has grown so large that it is obliged 
to meet in sections on different evenings. 

Sheboygan, Rev. J. W. White, has wiped out its 
debt and raised the salary $200. Over 500 in its 
Bible school give good augury of its future. 

First Church, Oshkosh, has a unique and success- 
ful method of announcing each benevolent offering 
in a compact address of information the Sunday 
previous to the contribution by a layman detailed 
to load himself for the discharge and bring the 
particular problem freshly to mind in up-to-date 
relations. 





EDUCATION 


Among recent special college lectures open to 
students and citizens, prominent were Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s Porter Missionary Lectures at Beloit on 
The Messages of Pagan Religions, of Judaism, of 
Christianity; and as a sequel, By Their Fruits Ye 
Shall Know Them. Professor Moulton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Fellow of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society of London, illustrated Other Worlds 
than Our Own. At Ripon were Dr. J. Beveridge 
Lee recounting, with lantern views, his travels in 
Egypt and Presbyterian missions there; also Dr. 
George C. Comstock of the State University on 
Pending Problems in Astronomy. Later will come 
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Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer of the Harvard Peabody 
Museum on Archeological Remains in Central 
America. 

Principal A. W. Burr of Beloit Academy, a well- 
known educator, has returned after a long deserved 
and needed half-year’s vacation, enriched by spe- 
cial studies at Oberlin and Columbia University. 
Professor Burr is a veteran who keeps up with the 
advance guard in educational ideas. By the desire 
of the trustees and of the Senior class, Beloit’s late 
president, Dr. E. D. Eaton, will return from his 
Vermont parish to preside over the exercises of the 
coming Commencement—Beloit’s sixtieth anniver- 
sary—and deliver the baccalaureate sermon. 


UNION MOVEMENTS 


More and more, co-operative pastors’ meetings of 
interdenominational scope are inspiring broader 
sympathy and helpful discussions of practical 
themes. Religious impulse is thus generated and 
the churches become more and better related. 
That in Milwaukee has become potential in local 
reform work. There are several among the swiftly 
growing manufacturing towns of the Fox River 
Valley. Beloit’s has made itself historic. Ripon’s 
gathers pastors from a wide range of surrounding 
territory to monthly sessions within the hospitality 
of the new college Y. M.C. A. room. Between ses- 
sions they lunch with the students in the beautiful 
new Alumni Common’s hall. On alternate months 
the ministers’ wives are invited. The last of these 
meetings was profitably addressed—with liberty of 
questions which brought out even more than the 
address—by Rev. G. W. Pepper, the big-hearted 
and able chaplain of the state penitentiary at 
Waupun. 

Many influential pastors and laymen were sum- 
moned to Milwaukee by Sec. A. N. Hitchcock 
and our Milwaukee churches to participate in an 
all-day missionary conference and banquet, and to 
listen to the presentations of the foreign work and 
needs by Dr. Arthur H. Smith of China, and Rev. 
Henry G. Bissell of India. S, 2. kK. 





Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


ALLEN, MELVIN J., Worthington, Mass., to South- 
wick. 

BREWER, FRANK 8., New Hartford, Ct., to Second 
Ch., Palmer, Mass. 

CLARK, Rob’tT, formerly of East Fairfield, Vt., to 
Warren. Accepts, and is at work. 

DRYSDALE, K. J., Georgetown, Ont., declines call 
to Barrie. 

EARLY, ALONZO, York, O., adds Weymouth to his ; 
field. 

EVANS, D. ELLIS, to remain indefinitely at Park 
Ave. Ch., Racine, Wis., where he has served for a | 
year. Accepts. 

EVANS, JOHN and GWENDOLEN, Oak Gill, O., sup- 
ply also Bryn Hyfryd, Carmel and Centerville. 

GETCHELL, E. PLUMMER, Alexandria, O., to Sulli- 
van. Accepts. 

HALBERSLEBEN, HENRY C., Palisade, Neb., to 
Petersburg. Accepts. 

HAND, CLIFFORD N., Pacific Sem., to Fitchburg, 
Cal. 

HARRIS, J. T., formerly at Hinesburg, Vt., to Eagle 
River, Wis. Accepts. 

LEWIS, THOS. G., Sunol Glen, Cal., to San Juan. 
Accepts. 

LINCOLN, HOWARD A., West Newfield, Me., to 
Dexter and Garland. 

LOWER, DAviID M., Agency, Io., to care also for 
Belknap. Accepts. 

MASON, Harry E., Blaine, Wn., to Sprague; also 
to Dayton. Accepts the latter. 

PRATT, ARTHUR P., formerly pastor of Third 
Church, Chelsea, Mass., to Bellows Falls, Vt. 
REESE, JOHN B., Oberlin Sem., to Second Ch., 

Elyria, O. Accepts. 

Rices, CHAs. W., Lenox, O, in connection ‘with 
teaching at Farmington, O., to serve the Farming- 
ton Ch. Accepts. 

ROLLINS, WALTER ‘H., Wilmington, Mass., to 
Ames, Io.; also to Waterloo. Accepts the latter. 

SPALDING, GEO. B., Jr., Red Lodge, Mont., to Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

TicE, J. HAMMOND, Penfield, O., to Garrettsville. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


FULTON, ALBERT C., i. Somersworth, N. H., Feb. 
27. Sermon, Rev. 8. H. Dana; vther parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. E. Hall, Geo. Lewis, W. L. Anderson, 
Henry Hyde, L H. Thayer and H. A. Blake. 

LAYEOURN, G. M., 0. Council, Ida. Sermon, Rev. 
G. W. Rexford; other parts, Rev. Messrs. KR. B. 
Wright, H. A. Lee and J. D. Kingsbury. 

MIX, CLIFTON H., i. Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
March 8. Parts, Rev. Messrs. Webster Wood- 
bury, T. E. Gale, E. W. Phillips, G. 8. Dodge, 
A. W. Hitchcock, C. M. Southgate and Drs. E. N. 
Packard, Eldridge Mix and A. B. Chalmers. 

PARKER, CHAS. O., rec. p. Berlin, Mass , March 7. 





PEARSON, OLAF, o. Thedford, Neb., March1. Ser- 
mon, Rev. A.E Ricker; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J.C. Noyce, S. H. Buell, E. E. Sprague, Harmon 
Bross and J. D. Stewart. Mr. Pearson will enter 
upon Sunday school work in Nebraska, with head- 
quarters in Seneca. 

VRADENBURGH, EDGAR §., 0. Hubbardton, Vt., 
Feb. 7. Sermon, Rev. R. H. Ball; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. N. BR. Nichols, David McIntyre, 
F. L. Garfield and H. P. Higley, D. D. 


Resignations 

CROKER, GEO. H., Green Mountain, Io., to take 
effect about May 1. 

LEwIs, THOS. G., Sunol Glen, Cal. 

MASON, Harry E., Blaine, Wn. 

MERRITT, Rop’T F., Olney, Iil. 

NEWLANDS, Rop’t W., Cheshire, Ct., to take effect 
about June 1, after five years’ service. 

ROLuiIns, WALTER H., Wilmington, Mass., to take 
effect April 15, after six years’ service. 

TOWNSEND, ARTHUR C., unanimously requested to 
withdraw resignation at Albion, Neb. Consents. 

Wank, J. C., First Ch., Waukegan, III. 


Stated Supplies 
GULICK, U. D., at Third Ch., Waterbury, Ct. 


Personals 


COLTON, ALFRED E., for the last eight years the 
American Bible Society’s representative for New 
England, wasfrecommissioned six months ago to 
represent the society in five of the New England 
states, together with New York and New Jersey. 
He will continue to make Boston (Dorchester) 
his headquarters. 

Root, BENJ. F., before his departure from Third 
Ch., Waterbury, Ct., for his new field in Colum- 
bus, O., was given a valuable gold watch, while 
Mrs. Root received various gifts from the ladies 
of the parish. 

SANDERSON, Epw. F., Central Ch., Providence, 
R. L., has been granted six months leave of ab- 
sence, and has sailed for the Mediterranean in 
search of health. 

TAYLOR, FRED’K C., First Ch., Palmer, Mass., 
was recently presented with $60 by the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society. 

WALTRIP, THEODORE A., Phceoix, N. Y., has been 
voted an increase of $100 in salary. 

WHITE, JAs. W., Sheboygan, Wis., has received 
an increase of($200 in salary. 


Churches Organized or Recognized 


HILL. City, MINN.,6 March, by Rev. W. J. Conard. 

MEApDows, IDA., 22 members. Rev. G. M. Lay- 
bourn, pastor. 

St. PAUL, MINN., Cyril (Bohemian mission of 
Plymouth Chureb),6 March, 32 members. Rev. 
Charles Trebka, pastor. 
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Spiritual Activity 

BiG RAPIDS, MICB., First, Rev. D. G. Blair. As 2 
result of two weeks’ meetings led by Rev. Chauncy 
Van Auken of Lansing and J. Bursk, his singer, 
about 125 accepted Christ and this church re- 
ceived 53 accessions. The pastor considers Mr. 
Van Auken wise in methods and strong in per- 
sonal work. 

DALLAS, TEX., Plymouth, supported by the A. M. 
A., is fortunate in its new pastor, Rev. J. I. 
Donaldson, whose energy and enthusiasm are 
profoundly impressing the community. Cottage 
Bible meetings have been conducted in various- 
parts of the city; prayer meeting is growing; sev- 
eral conversions and accessions have brought 
needed encouragement; the spirit of self-support 
is being aroused ; the sympathy and help of other 
Congregational churches of Dallas cheer the peo- 
ple. 

DANVERS, MAss., Maple St., Rev. R. A. Mac- 
Fadden held for two weeks daily meetings, in 
which Dr. W. T. McElveen of Boston assisted and 
much spiritual quickening is reported. 

RoKEBY, NEB., Rev. C. W. Preston. A series of 
special meetings held by the pastor resulted in 
the accession of 17 members, 16 on confession. 

SipnEy, N. Y. Rev. A. L. Shear began his pas- 
torate on the crest of a revival wave. At the first 
communion 57 united, bringing the membership 
to about 400. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS., Broadway, Rev. BR. W. Beers. 
Sixty members received in two months, 41 on con- 
fession, and the spiritual interest continues. 

WEsT STEWARTSTOWN, N. H.—Church opened 
after being closed since September; Rev. E. A. 
Tuck, state missionary of the N. H. d. M. S., sup- 
plying. Large audiences and encouraging out- 
look. 

YANKTON, S. D., Rev. B. G. Mattson, advertises 
regular Sunday evening services “on distinctly 
evangelistic lines. Those who object to a direct. 
appeal to the heart, conscience and will are not 
expected to be present; but an earnest welcome 
and courteous treatment will be extended to all 
who come.” 

Rev. W. B. Hague and Rev. C. H. McElhiney have 
been working among the lumber camps of Frank- 
lin, Oxford and Northern Cumberland Counties, 
Me. Rev. A. C. Ferrin of Springfield, Vt., has 
been preaching at special services in Ludlow, Vt., 
assisting Rev. R. W. Roundy. At Lamoille, Jo., 
Mr. Huffman has been aided by Rev. Messrs. May 
of Berwick and Croker of Green Mountain, for 
two weeks, resulting in nine accessions. At 
Neosho Falls, Kan., Rev. T. K. Bosworth reports 
union meetings under Messrs. Wheeler and Walch. 
In Nebraska, Rev. W. L. Packard has been work- 
ing at Bennington and Norfolk, Rev. Messrs. Rice 
and Beitel at Naponee. Meetings have also been 
held at Scribner. Rev. O. E. Reade has been 


Continued on page 405. 
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Buckwheat 





akes 


made with Royal 


Baking 


Powder 


Are delicious and wholesome—a perfect 
cold weather breakfast food. 

Made in the morning; no yeast, no “set- 
ting’’ over night; never sour, never cause in- 


digestion. 


To make a perfect buckwheat cake, and 
a thousand other dainty dishes, see the 


“Royal Baker and Pastry Cook.” 


free to any address. 


Mailed 


, 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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conducting services at Manville, Wyo. In Texas, 
@ gracious revival was experienced at Pampa 
and a Congregational church is being organized 
asaresult. Meetings were also held at Daihart, 
a division on the Rock Island Railroad. Arrange- 
ments are under way for Mr. C. R. Hunt, the law- 
yer evangelist, to hold services at Amarillo. 


Congregational Clubs 
FEBRUARY MEETINGS 


‘CENTRAL CONNECTICUT, at Hartford, South. Ad- 
dresses by Dr. Arthur H. Smith on The New 
China, Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis on The New Japan; 
response by Dr. C. H. Patton of the American 
Board. 

CENTRAL NEW HAMPSHIRE, at Manchester, with 
14 new members. Rev. E. P. Drew of Roxbury, 
Mass., on Present-day American Tendencies in 
the Light of American Ideals. Several after-din- 
ner speeches, mostly on conditions in the Congo 
State. 

CRETE, NEB. Insurance, considered from four 
viewpoints: Historical, Professor Bennett; Com- 
mercial, Mr. Meissner; Legal, Mr. Foss; Ethical, 
Dr. Cowan. 

LINCOLN, NEB. Midwinter meeting at Plymouth 
Ch. Address by Dr. F. S. Stein on the general 
topic, Our Country for Christ. Sub-topics treated 
by Prof. W. F. Dann, Dr. M. A. Bullock and Hon. 
E. J. Hainer. 

PASCATAQUA, N. H.,at Durham. Edward F. Hart- 
man of Boston on The Significance of the Move- 
ment for Rural Betterment. The efficient secre- 
tary, Edmund S. Boyer, was made president and 
Prof. Charles H. Pettee takes the secretaryship. 


Churches Incorporated 


ENFIELD, MAss., Rev. J. C. Andrus. 

JEFFERSON, O., Rev. J. W. Barnett. Church or- 
ganized in 1831 as Congregational-Presbyterian ; 
reorganized in 1859 as Congregational, retaining 
old name and double form of organization; now 
abandons society and reincorporates as First 
Congregational, without dissenting voice. 


Casualty 


Woopeovry,Cr., North.—Rev. J. L. R. Wyckoff dis- 
covered church building on fire at nine o’clock on 
recent Sunday morning. Probably due to over- 
heated furnace pipe. Loss, about $400, covered 
by insurance. 





The Call of the Famine Witnesses 


in Japan 


Only one-twelfth of the soil of Japan is at 
present cultivable. After mulberry planta- 
tions for the feeding of silkworms and tea 
gardens for the furnishing of drink have still 
further reduced the food-growing area, con- 
tinual danger of starvation in the colder and 
more mountainous districts isa real one. All 
over Japan the ash heaps of cremated millions 
tell how awful and how frequent were the 
When Japan 
was a hermit nobody outside knew of the 
frequent loss of two millions of human beings 
and also much e¢attle in a single year. Now 
the Christ day of a world, girdled not only 
by electric wires, but with Christian sympa- 
thy, has come. The call now is from living, 
suffering brethren and children in a land 
under the awful burden of a war-debt. For 
the chief supreme reason why Japan left 








SKIN-TORTURED BABIES 
Instantly Relieved by Warm Baths with 
Cuticura Seap and Anointings 
with Cuticura. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
have alleviated among the young, and the comfort 
they have afforded worn-out and worried parents, 
have led to their adoption in countless homes as 
priceless curatives for the skin and scalp. Infantile 
and birth humors, milk-crust, scald-head, eczemas, 
rashes, and every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin 
and scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, 
permanently and economically cured when all other 
remedies suitable for children and even the best 
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200,000 of her sons in the war graves of 1905-06 
was to get something to eat, to secure daily 
bread. Let us help. 

WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


as ah MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 19) 
10 . M. ouaer, The Sto ory of Chun dia Lela, a 
Hindu’ Woman. peaker, Mrs. Abby Snell Burnell. 

LOUISIANA STATE SUD Ae SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Alexandria, La , March 20-22. 

WoMAN’s Boa oF pose PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim 1,11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY Pinus CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.m. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 








Florida, Mt. Dora, March 21 
Alabama, Mobile, March 23 
Missouri, De Soto, May 1-3 
ansas, Topeka, May #811 
Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 
Births 





MORSE—Born to Rev. and Mrs. Warren Morse, Brewer, 
Me., March 8, a daughter, Frances Margaret. 


Deaths 


The ci aie notices of deaths is twenty- 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wor 
money should be sent with the not 1ce. 








wecents. Each 
toaline. The 





BROWN-—In Heldemnem, | x H., Feb. 27, at the home of 
her nephew, J. W. ifer, “Hannah Pulsifer, widow 
of Deacon Wilitem @. G. qos formerly of Campton, 

. H., aged 85 yrs , 7 mos., 17 dys. 


on E—In New Haven, Ct., March 10, Rev. Luther 4 
Cone, for thirty-one years pastor of Olivet Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 


CREEGAN-—In Stamford, Y., March 4, after a sick- 
ness vf many months, Charles Clarence Creegan, Jr., 
Younaent son of v. ©. C. Creegan, D.D., of New 

ork. Mr. Creegan was a young architect of promise, 
but after a heroic fight for life he was called to his 
rest and reward at the age of twenty-four years, 
mourned by a large circle of friends. 


CROSSEN—In eee, Minn., March 5, Miss Eliza 
Crossen, aged 85 yrs , 2 mos. and 8 dys. She was a 
faithful'and self-sacrificing member of the First Con- 
gregational Church for over forty years. 

None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise. 


PITMAN —In Salem, Mass , March 7, Sarah Maria, wife of 
John F. Pitman and daughter of the late Capt. Samuel 
and Maria Brooks, in her 86th year. 











Notice to Investors 





WN reply to inquiries regarding 
our company by persons desir- 
ing to open a savings account 
with us, prominent Merchants, 


Assets, $1,750,000 
Established 13 Years 





Manufacturers, Olergymen, Phy- 
sicians and Professional Men in 
WSTR all parts of the country have 
Ss written to intending investors 
SS ‘a their experiences with us. These 
letters have been kindly shown 
6 =) to us and we have been per- 


mitted to publish same in book- 
AD 
trusting their savings to our 








quest. f£hey should convince 

any person of our reliability and 

of the advantages gained by in- 

ings reckoned for ever no matter when re- 

ceived or when withdrawn. Under New York 

Banking Department supervision. Write for booklet 
and full information 

Industrial Savings & Loan Co, 
12 Times Building, Broadway, New York 


let which we will send upon re- 
care, upon which we pay 5% per year. Earn- 
ay, 
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Spring Ailments 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
fits of biliousness, indigestion and head- 
ache are some of them. 

They are all radically and permanently 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

This great medicine thoroughly cleanses 
the blood and restores healthy functional 
activity to the whole system. It makes 
people well. 

**T have been using Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as a spring medicine for ten years, and 
have never found anything better.’’ John 
Flemings, Campbell Hall, N. Y. 

Accept no substitute for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Insist on having Hood’s. Get it today. 
In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1. 





Plymouth Rock Immigration and Investment Co. 


offers reliable information and help to people dostring 

openings in Congregational communities in No 

Dako If you want a farm. a business or professional 

opening or investment, write us. 

SMITH & PARSONS, Fargo. oem: Dakota, 
Its Attorneys and General Ag: 








Wants 








Notices under this di five lines (eight 
words to the inne, 3 tice Mty = each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Organist. 
position. Small salary. Addre Uv. P., 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Young man of experience desires church 
ss F. 11, care The 


Wanted, regular order work in water-color, or teach- 
as private pupils as a resident teacher, or in a private 
= ag HE, Address R, 11, care The Congregationalist, Bos- 

D, 


Salesman who can show good record in any high 
grade line; — salary to right man; choice of 
territory; call, write. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Wanted, Mother’s Helper, a yourg woman to assist 
in light housework and care Vy Gree children, fourteen, 

ten and two. so M. , 84 Hastings Street, 
West Roxbury, 


General Housework Girl wanted, in a family of 
three, to go into the country April Ist. Must have good 
references and be able to do eee plain cooking. Wages 

~~ _ week. Apply to F. D. Somers, 5 Park Street, 
osto 


To Kent for the summer. A house with 12 rooms, 
partially furnished OY carr yet located; good spring 
water in house; within 40 rods of ratlroad and Con- 
necticut River; also boarders and roomers wanted. 
Address A. F. Johnson, Riverview Farm, Bradford, Vt. 


For Sale, a country home, shesoughhy built ee 
lined, twelve-room house. Karns and sheds. With o' 
without farm. Well shaded. 
gas. Fine location, city conv 
solicited. Address Charles F. Fowler 140. Union Street, 
Westfield, Mass. 


Open Positions for high-grade men. Audito 
| et eee r, $2,500; Bookkeeper, 81,200; Clerk: 
8900; ee #1, 060 ; Seseesany gi, 200 ; sales- 
man, g1.500 r e tially for 
list and plan. Sesmane Opportunity Co.,1 Union Square, 
New York City. 


iyrult, electrics, water, 








For Sale, a fine residence. Two-story house, ten 
rooms, furnace heat, hot and cold water, barn with 
box stalls, fine lawn, nice shade trees. Corner of two 
streets, electrics pass the door. Handy to churches, 





A eS Waterman & Sons 


rpora’ 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 88328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern Gy — one Toof, in- 


cludi offices, salesroom: 7gressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury a8 oF 














. post office and stores. Price $35,500. Must be 
— bY April ist. Address A. J. Gilmore, Holliston, 


All the Enclopsdias, New International, Ameri- 
cana, Universal, Britannica, International Johnson, 
etc. All the dictionaries, Century, International, Stand- 
ard,etc. Modern Eloquence, Beacon Lights of History 
Larned’s Ready Reference, Historians’ History, Stod- 
dard’s Lectures, Re afd Library of Music, standard 
authors in sets, standard histories, etc.,newand ae t0, 
worn bought and sold. Address Book-exchange, 1 
care The Congregationalst, Boston, 











e 





No. o-_ styles of Harness. Send for Bike Gear Driving W with 
Extension Top Surrey. Price free catalogue.  ineh Rubber Tires: 
plete, $83. As good as sells for 8 $25. Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., e 055.50. ‘As good as sells for 
more. ELKHART, INDIANA. ene. 


33 Years Selling Direct. | 


Our vehicles and harness have 
been sold direct from our facto: > 
user fora third of a century. 
ta for examination and po Aas 

arantee safe delivery. You 
are cusnothiag if not as to 
"ie a quality and price. 


pipes to the rn ee gg 
w styles of Vehicles, 65 
large 
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ARPETS > 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 





JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 





BOSTON. 
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Out-Door Work 


Many a semi-invalid, 
man and woman, many 
a clerical or business man 
in ill health from close 
confinement, many a 
woman beginning to fail 
from the hardships of 
over-work at typewriter, 
machine or counter, has 
won greater income and 
the independent freedom 
and abounding good 
health of out-door work 
by representing the sales 
department of Tue Lapts’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
Satrurpay Evenine Post. 

Selling yearly sub- 
scriptions to our publi- 
cations is not “soliciting.” 
The periodicals are 
everywhere well known 
and their representatives 
respected. Prizes of 
$40,000 are frequently 
distributed among our 
salesmen in amounts of 
$500 and less, in addition 
to prizes of $5,000 every 
month, and large regular 
commissions on every 
subscription you take. 

We want the right 
man or woman, boy or 
girl, to be our represen- 
tative in every town and 
village in the United 
States. If you are that 
person we will help you 
in your work so that you 
cannot fail. Write to us 
and we will tell you how. 


Tur Curtis Pustishinc ComPANY 


Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


954-E 











5 © 6/> Mais 


Everybody wants to get as much interest 
as possible on his money 

ust as easy to make cour money earn 5 

to 6 per cent. as to get only 3 to 4 per cent. 


We invest your money for you—loan it on 
~* pag real estate—and it is absolutely 


ex starts to earn 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
interest the day it is received and continues 
until the day it is withdrawn. Glad to send 
* Mention this 


you our interesting booklet. 
per.” 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Unionville, Missouri. 
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‘ s tia 
The Daily Portion!; Ey 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS] 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 18, Sunday. The Sinner’s Friend.— 

Mark 2: 15-27. 

How is it that Jesus consorted with sinners? 
Because for that very erd he came. With 
whom does the good physician consort if not 
with the sick? To have given his life com- 
paniorship to the smug, self-righteous Phari- 
sees, would have been to deny his real nature 
and act falsely. He came in helpful touch 
with sinners not by sharing sin but by offer- 
ing sympatby. To be a friend of sinners is 
Christlike. To be effectively their friend we 
must seek to understand ‘and love them as he 
did. For both these helpful qualities our own 
cherished sin disqualifies. 

We thunk Thee, Father, that Thy Son, our 
Lord Jesus, was the sinless friend of sinners. 
Let us also feel the touch of his hand to heal 
our souls, and hear his voice on the way to the 
heights of overcoming, bidding us follow Him. 
And let. Thy strength be ours for all Thou 
givest us totdo. 


March 1%. Solomon and 
2 Chron. 7: 11-22; 9: 29-31. 
Solomon’s prosperity bore the seeds of decay 

—his state and luxary proved a heavy tax upon 

the people. Note the three prophets of his 

reign, who were also court historians. Nathan 
must have been an old man when Solomon 
came to the throne, Abijah survived him. 

Solomon was wise, but not wise enovgh. He 

knew all the plants—but he did not recognize 

opportunity when she met him in the way. 


March 20. Shemaiah.—1 Kings 12: 21-33. 

It must have required courage to forbid the 
king and his assembled armies to enter on 
their war; but the presence and work of God 
brirg courage. Here is the record of Jero- 
boam’s sin. He turned aside the religion of a 
nation. Who would wish to be remembered 
by such a sin of evilinfiuence? His evil choice 
is a lesson against compromises in the sphere 
of our relations to God’s law. The unity and 
spirituality of the religion of Israel had been 
slowly developing toward the ideal of the Ten 
Words of Sinai and Jeroboam turned face 
about and took a backward step. Such back- 
ward steps never restore the old condition, 
they bring corruption and decay. Yester- 
day’s ideals are never good enough for today. 


the Prophets.— 


March 21. 
12; 1-16. 
The narrow heart cannot endure prosperity. 

It takes a strong man to succeed and yet be 

true. How quickly a foolish son scatters the 

treasures of a wise father. Rehoboam forgot 

God, but God remembered him even in the 

day of his tribulation for David’s sake and 

his own purpose. 


March 22. Azariah.—2 Chron. 15: 1-15. 

The victory drove home the revival of faith. 
Note the attractive power of God’s presence. 
The report that Jehovah was with King Asa 
brought in adherents in abundance. We may 
always reckon upon a hunger for God but we 
must show God’s power in our own lives. 


March 23. Hanani.—2 Chron. 16: 1-10. 

For all his victory Asa was a foolish king. 
He thought he had madea clever escape by 
calling in the Syrians, the prophet showed 
him he had made a capital blunder. And he 
was argry, asachild who stops his ears not 
to hear rebuke. Asa’s moral decline came 
from neglect of God’s counsel. He shut God’s 
messenger in prison, he could not imprison 
God. 


March 24. Jehu.—1 Wings 15: 33, 34; 16: 1-14. 
Jehu was Hanani’s son, a prophet trained 
in the house of a prophet. He came from the 
Judah which Asa had reformed to the Israel 
which Jeroboam had demoralized. God still 
asserts himself in the house of Israel's rebel- 
lious kings and rebellion brings its penalty., 


Judgment on Rehoboam.—2 Chron. 
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In the Present 


You have your only op- 
portunity of making a 
permanent provision for 
the future of your family. 
Secure a policy of Life 
Insurance in 


The Prudential 








ee 


PRUDENTIAL ~~ 
4 tHaS THE 
? STRENGTH OF, . 


if ET 





Comfort, happiness, edu- 
cation and even food and 
shelter for those you 
love may depend on this 
policy. 

While you are secure in 
the present, make your 
family secure 


In the Future 


Write for Information, Dept. 59. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Co. by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE—Newark, N. J. 




















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One-Hundred-and-Third Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1905. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Coed in Fa. and Trust Companies... 

RE TIERED. ogc ccssccosccececsceccotsctcens 
Un tted States Bonds 
State my ge = | sccsmyaas 
Railroad Bo’ 











Subbbepecdeesuhesnccdsbscetts 81,700.00 
— uncollected and in hands of 
ABODE... oc occcccesccccccccrcosscccccvccce 1,997 ,079.54 
Interest accrued on Bondsand Mortgages _—_ 1,708.50 
$19,417,329.53 
Cash Capi 
Reserve] Premium Fund 
Unpaid Losses 


Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 
peswve OP Gis cvecerctaseccspacds 
NOE BUEPIUS.). ccccsverccccccnccccssescsesee 





Surplus as regards Policy-holders $10,376,321.23- 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice. President. 
FREDERIO G BU WELL, Vice-Prest. 
AREUNABH M. BURTIS 
CHARLES L. TYNE La a 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’'t ‘Secretary. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 9% 


Mrs. E. C. Tenney of Wollaston presided, 
and those who braved the storm were well 
rewarded by the interest of the hour. Miss 
Gilson, who ten years ago went to East Africa 
to take charge of educational work at Mount 
Silinda, and who has been for the last few 
years at Melsetter, was warmly welcomed in 
the meeting. Her introductory words were, 
“How good you ought to be,’’ and as she 
rehearsed the limited opportunities of herself 
and Miss Clark in Christian fellowship, with 
the few voices they could ever hear in prayer, 
it was no wonder that she thus reflected as 
she came into the midst of the home privileges. 
She also mentioned various circumstances in 
which the text she had appropriated as her 
own, ‘‘ My God shall supply all your need,” 
had been verified on her journey to Africa and 
in the beginning of her work. 

The work at Melsetter is unique. A part of 
the responsibility for Miss Gilson’s school is 
assumed by a commercial company, who for 
their own ends are interested in promoting 
education. For every child who comes to the 
school and pays $37 50 a year, the company 
pays $65. Missionary efforts have resulted 
in Christian marriages and homes. Miss Gil- 
son’s return journey now, when she so much 
needs a furlough, was begun with the aid of 
six oxen, two cows, eight donkeys and two 
boys, one as a “‘fore leaper” and another 
whose duties were in the rear. Reunion with 
old friends at Capetown, a delightful voyage 
to England, and the home coming have all 
been delightful, but she already speaks of 
** When I go back.” 





Last year the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Congress discussed The Church and Public 
Brigandage. This year, at Philadelphia, May 
15-18, it will discuss among cther live topics 


The Ethics of Legal Practice, and How Shall 
Society Punish Moral Offenders. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


There are fifty-three Protestant churches 
among 80,000 Negroes in New York City, and 
a social expert like Dr. Walter Laidlaw be- 
lieves such excessive “‘ Protestantism” one of 
the worst obstacles to the race’s advancement. 


The newer conception of punishment as ref- 
ormation and not retaliation or extinction is 
leading the British Home Office to release 
from prison and turn over to the Salvation 
Army an ever-increasing number of those who 
are sentenced. 

The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety requires $248,000 to meet its obliga- 
tions maturing in March. It carried a debt of 
$38,000 over from last year. Legacies have 
fallen off, and increased appropriations for 
next year have been imperative. 

The New York Sabbath Committee is alert 
to the profound alteration of population and 
of public opinion going on in the metropolis 
as the result of its new settlers. It is not dis- 
posed to sit idle without thwarting or delaying 
the drift from the old American Sunday to the 
European ideal, and hence it is moving in the 
courts now to test the legality of dramatic 
performances on Sunday, which have multi- 
plied lately. 

Representatives of eight denominations, 
Advents, Baptists, Congregationalists, Lu- 
therans (Swedish), Methodists, Unitarians 
and Universalists, met in Memorial Hall, 
Hartford, March 1, to.take steps toward 
organizing a federation of churches in Con- 
necticut. A committee was appointed to re- 
quest state denominational bodies, local feder- 
ations and interdenominational organizations 
to appoint representatives to proceed further 
with such an organization. 
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Efforts to arrive at a basis of union of the 
four Methodist bodies having missions in 
Japan failing, the commissioners of the 
Northern and Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, in conference in Nashville, March 1, 
decided to proceed to perfect union of their 
interests in Japan, and appointed Bishops 
Wilson and Cranston a special committee to 
propose a basis of union to be submitted later 
to the joint commission. 


Presbyterians of New York City, alive to 
the fact that the denomination has not been 
holding its own in the marvelous growth of 
the city, met recently in Carnegie Hall, in 
mass meeting, and with contributions ranging 
from fifty cents to $23,000 raised a fund of 
over $60,000 for use by the Church Extension 
Society. It was pointed out that schools, the- 
aters, libraries and hospitals multiply, but 
churches do not keep pace with the other in- 
stitutional life of the city. 


Over fifteen per cent. of the soldiers of the 
Second Battalion, Eighth Infantry, which has 
been stationed for three years at Governor’s 
Island, are members of the Army Branch, 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
City of New York. A few are active and effi- 
cient workers. A number are enrolled among 
the 2,300 members of the Soldiers’ Bible and 
Prayer League represented in almost every 
regiment in the United States Army. Over 
one hundred of this battalion were members 
of the Governor’s Island Bible Study Club and 
some have attended every session since last 
October. A young soldier attached to the 
hospital corps and who will probably be as- 
signed to instruct the native constabulary is 
qualified to do the work of an evangelist, 
while about fifty others have been trained in 
doing individual work. This battalion is just 
leaving for the Philippines, and with such a 
record must affect the situation there for the 
better. 











One of the embarrassments of 
pioneer effort is lack of proper 
equipment. The first. organization 
of the school at Demorest revealed 
the fact that the institution had no 
bell. There seemed to be no way of 
calling the students together; even 
the deep bass of the leader, our be- 
loved President Emeritus, proved 
inadequate. It was, therefore, with 
real gratitude that he accepted a 
substitute offered by one of his 
mountain friends — an old circular 
saw, which had served its purpose 
in the lumber industry. This saw 
was suspended from the second- 
story porch of the school building, 
and by vigorous use of the hammer 
in the hands of one of the teachers 
was made to give forth a ringing 





PIEDMONT COLLEGE 


DEMOREST, GA. 


Strategically Located in the Foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


NOT MERELY IN THE SOUTH, NOT MERELY FOR THE SOUTH, BUT IN THE SOUTH, 
WITH THE SOUTH, AND FOR THE NATION 





THE FIRST PIEDMONT COLLEGE BELL 


OUR NEEDS 


An endowment of $300,000, $75,000 of which must be secured before July ist. 

Special endowments of $25,000, and $50,000 to establish chairs in different departments. 

Contributions of $1,000 gifts for scholarship funds, the income to be devoted to the assistance of individual students. 

The sum of $1,200 for the’ purchase of a college farm. 
Next week we want to tell you about this Piedmont College Farm 


call to books, which made up in vol- 
ume whatever it may have lacked 
in harmony. The story of the 
Demorest school-bell has spread all 
through northern Georgia. It was 
told toa prominent Atlanta banker, 
who was moved by the incident to 
present the large sweet-toned bell 
which is now in service. 


We are sounding the note of our 
needs in the hope that friends may 
rise up to furnish us with an equip- 
ment commensurate to the demand, 
so that the institution may open its 
doors to every needy and aspiring 
boy and girl from the remotest 
cove of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
to the most obscure hamlet of the 
lowland South. 
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Congregational Doings in 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia welcomed the represent 
atives of the American Board and the 
meetings awakened interest, not only 
among Congregationalists here but in other 
denominations. The ‘‘seven churches” 
of our order co-operated heartily. Rev. 
Messrs. Zumbro and Bridgman spoke 
effectively. Dr. Cornelius H. Patton filled 
the difficult position of speaking when 
Drs. Hillis and Arthur H. Smith failed to 
arrive for the afternoon meeting. The 
after dinner speaking made a profound 
impression. Dr. Hillis told of his own 
early desire to enter a foreign missionary 
field, which l:d him to offer himself as a 
missionary. His only sister died in for- 
eign service in India. The local dailies 
co-operated sympathetically. ‘* Frank- 
lin,” in the Philadelphia Press, dis- 
coursed on Dr. Smith after this fashion: 
“*A big man’s bigness cannot be concealed 
though you bury him in the heart of 
China.... It really quickens one’s pa- 
triotism to know that the United States 
has such a large-calibered citizen repre- 

senting it among China’s millions.’ 

At the last Ministers’ Meeting Dr. 
Frank K. Sanders interested us in the 
work of the Congregational Publishing 
Society. On the previous Monday Mr. 
Don O. Shelton of New York and Rey. 
Charles A. Jones, superintendent of the 
Middle District, presented the needs of 
the Home Missionary Society. At the 
spring conference in the Germantown 
€ongregational church, March 13, under 
Rev. Evor Evans, pastor, Dr. C. L. 
Kloss will speak on the United Church 
of America, with reference to problems 
awakened by the Dayton conference. At 
the Monday Ministers’ Meeting represent- 
atives of the Methodist Protestant and 
the United Brethren Churches are invited 
to meet with Congregationalists for a 
thorough understanding of local and gen- 
eral conditions. 

The Midvale church is pushing its new 
building. Window frames are already put 
in. Park Church is hastening the erection 
of its main edifice, under the leadership 
of Rev. C. B. Adams. M. H. W. 


A Name for the United 
Churches 


It is the desire of many of those inter- 
ested in the movement for the union of 
the three denominations represented in 
the Dayton council that the discussion of 
a name should not be taken up at present. 
We have discouraged those in our own 
denomination from offering suggestions 
for publication. But we give space to a 
prominent minister of the United Breth- 
ren to suggest as a name, “‘ The Pilgrim 
Church.” He offers the following reasons: 

I propose the above name for the tri- 
denominational Church: (1) because it is 
a distinct name differing from all other 
denominations, and as soon as pronounced 
points out the people without any further 
reference or explanation; (2) because it 
is convenient in use; (3) because it is un- 
pretentious; (4) because it is Scriptural; 
(5) because it is possible for all three of 
the factors to adopt it. Ww. M. MCKEE. 


The World Around 


Pope Pius X. welcomed fifty sailors of 
the United States Navy recently at the 
Vatican. 


> 
Mr. Ching, one of the most eminent of 
Confucian literati in Korea, committed 
suicide because ef Japanese occupation 
of Korea. 
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If you said you would stop 
drinking and didn’t, you 


have ! 
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FOR ALCOHOLISM 








the Alcoholic craving. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Absolutely removes the craving in from 12 to 48 hours. 


No 


suffering — no 


business — no bad after - effects. 


injections—no detention 


from 





Representative Physicians in each city of the U. S. 


Administer this special treatment or it can be obtained 
ig 


through cr 
Your Own Physician 


Under the direction of the Oppenheimer Institute. 





Rev. C. H. Fowrrr, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, writes : cures. 
Rev. W. N. McVickar, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, writes : 


. 


“The treatment is a success. It 


‘It certainly has accomplished 
remarkable results."’ 








If you will fill out this coupon we will mail you, in a plain env 
All correspondence strictly confidentia 


particulars. 


- full 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


159 West 34th Street, New York City 
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Advisory Directors 


Rev. Charles H. Fowler, D. D., LL. D., Bishop 
of Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. J. E. Price, D. D., Pastor First Metho- 
dist Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Rev. John J. Hughes, Paulist Fathers,Church 
of St. Paui the Apostle, New York. 

Bey. meme’. Pe were, \ a tist Church 
of the any, New Yor! ° 

Rev. Frederick J. Stanley, D. D., LL. D., 
General Secretary American Sabbath Un- 
ion, New York. 

Rev. Louis 8. Covarns, Trinity Episcopal 


»N. J. 

Rev. Francis L. Patton, D. D., LL. D., Pres- 
ident Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. ‘ 

Rev. James R. Day, D.D., LL. D., Chan- 
cellor Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Rev. Datiel H. Martin, D. D., Dutch Re- 
formed Church, Newark, N. J. 

Rabbi Solomon Foster, Temple B’nai Jesh- 
urun, Newark. N. J. 

Rev. Lyman Whitney Allen, D. D., South 
Park Presbyterian Church, Newark, N.J. 
Rev. George E. Reed, D. D., LL. D., Presi- 

dent Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Rev. Joseph L. J. Kirlin, St. Patrick’s Church, 
fem me! wry Pa. 

Chief-Justice Antonio Batres, J., Ex-Minister 

i mala to U. 8. 


Gen. H.C. Corbin, Major-General U. 8. Army. 
Senor Mariano Castillo, President of Direc- 
tors of Public Beneficence, Guatemala, 


Hon. Howard B. French, President Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy; President 
Equitable Trust Co. of Philadelphia. 

a Lyman J. Gage, Ex-Secretary of the 


asury. 
Cyrus D. Jones, Capitalist, Scranton, Pa. 
Hon. J. E. Rickards, Ex-Governor of Mon- 
tana. 
Hon. Wm. T. Stead, Editor Review of Re- 
views, London, England. 
Hon. Wm. A. Stone, Ex-Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Hon. S. L. Smith, M. D., Mayor of Bingham- 
m, N. Y. 
Hon. James 8. Cutler, Mayor of Rochester, 


Robert Pitcairn, Pittsburg, Pa. 
T AL. 
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Portland, Ore.; 


LOW RATES 
TO PACIFIC COAST 


FROM CHICAGO 


to San Francisco, Sacramento, Los An- 
geles, Santa Barbara, San Diego, Ba- 
kersfield, Fresno and San Jose, Cal.; 
Tacoma and Seattle 
Wash.; Victoria and Vancouver, B.C. 


to Boise City, Idaho. 


to Spokane and Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Lewiston, Idaho; Baker City, Hun- 
tington, Pendleton, Umatilla, Ore. 


to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah; 
Glenwood Springs and Leadville, Colo.; 
Anaconda, Butte and Helena, Mont. 


Correspondingly low rates from all points via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Daily and personally conducted excursions in Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars, berth rate ¢7.00 Chicago to the Pacific Coast. 


Choice of routes. No change of cars 


S A. Hutchison, Mgr., 
212 Clark St., Chicago. 


For descriptive booklets, maps 
and full information send four 
cents in postage to 


W. 8. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr.C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 
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Bountiful Sowing 
(Y. P. S. C. BE. Prayer Meeting) 


BY BEV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 25-31. Bountiful Sowing: 
Our Gifts to Christ’s Cause. Luke 6: 38; 
2 Cor. 9: 1-15. (A missionary topic.) 

For the sake of the seed. I once heard a 
sermon by Prof. Francis G. Peabody from the 
text, ‘‘ Behold, a sower went forth to sow,” 
in which he dwelt upon the liberality with 
which the sower scatters the seed, throwing 
it right and left with no thought of parsimony. 
His responsibility at the momeat is to scatter 
the seed broadcast. Christian life, he went 
on to argue, is to be spent generously, uscal- 
culatingly. Such is the teaching of Jesus and 
of Paul also in the above passages. Seed 
amounts to nothing unless it is put where it 
will germinate. We do not know always 
where the best soil is or who will tend the 
growing vines, but we must be fair to those 
forces within us which, if once given a 
chance, will grow, but if pent up within us 
will languish. As President Tucker has said, 
the secret of success is to be lavish of one’s 
personality. The friendly look, the warm 
hand-grasp, the cheering word, the wise re- 
buke, the dime or dollar are all capable of 
fulfilling the end for which God has intrusted 
them to us, provided we will bestow them 
constantly, bountifully upon others. 


For the sake of the sower. The liberal 
sower receives more than any one else from 
his scattering abroad. Who takes more de- 
light in the waving cornfields than the farmer 
as he watches first the blade, then the ear and 
then the fall corn in the ear? Who gets most 
eut of the Christian life—the man whose set- 
tled policy it is to give as little of his religion 
to others as is consistent with his remaining 
in good and regular standing in the church 
and kingdom, or the man who has made up 
his mind that he will systematically and thor- 
oughly give just as much of himself, his 
means, his talents, his enthusiasm to others 
as he possibly can? One of the marks of the 
missionary spirit pointed out by Mr. Mott to 
the three thousand students recently assem- 
bled at Nashville was, ‘‘ The planning of every- 
thing with reference to the needs of others, 
not my own.” How uncomfortable that 
Christian is who every time he sees the con- 
tribution box studies to be quits of it as easily 
and quickly as possible! O how we stunt our 
spiritual lives by failing to enter into the joy 
of generous giving to our Lord and our Lord’s 
needy ones! 





For the sake of the soil. If the seed is made 
for the soil, no less true is it that the soil is 
made for the seed. Millions of hearts all over 
this globe would be transformed if into them 
should be dropped tenderly the seed of the 
truth. What blossoms and fruitage we might 
get in the tenement house and the mansion, 
the zenana and tent, if we Christians took the 
thing that makes our lives worth living and 
planted it in the lives of those who find life 
hard, unrewarding, burdensome. There is 
just as good soil now uncultivated in the re- 
gions beyond and perhaps nearer home as 
ever Carey or Samuel J. Mills found. 


All this bears upon money. There is one 
form of Christian investment which can be 
made to yield sure and large dividends. 
There never was a time in the history of the 
world when a dollar could do more good or do 
it more quickly than today. Look at some of 
the diagrams that show how much is spent for 
chewing gum and gewgaws, and then say 
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whether or not it is an era of bountiful sow- 
ing. As has been well said, the missionary 
movement takes us by the throat like a 
highwayman and says, ‘“‘Your money or 
your life!” This is a money-esteeming age. 
Money represents us as no mere talk can ever 
do. What will yougive? What will you give? 
What will you give? That is the question, 
fellow-Christians, that is ever sounding in our 
ears. 





Biographical 
REV. WILLIAM EWEN 


“One of the best Hebrew scholars who ever went 
out from Edinburgh,” was the great Dr. Davidson’s 
judgment of Rev. William Ewen, who in 1890 came 
from the Scottish homeland to far-away Vermont, 
and was ordained as pastor at South Woodbury and 
East Calais. Since 1892 at Rupert, he was the vet- 
eran in point of service in Bennington County. 
Fitted in scholarly ability for larger work, this 
modest, unassuming man was content to be a faith- 
ful minister of Christ Jesus in the small country 
field, serving his people in those solid, unpretentious 
ways that through long years count most for the 
kingdom. Bearing his illness of months with the 
utmost patience and a winning cheerfulness, he en- 
tered into rest Feb. 19. Among helpful memories 
which his brother ministers cherish was the sim- 
plicity and charm of his prayers. In them spoke 
the student of Scripture and the lover of the Lord. 

G. 8. M. 








gpa your Church now for the im- 
portant Spring services. In this con- 
nection, we suggest the use of our 

KILMARNOCK BRUS SELS CARPETS 
which we makeespecially for Churches. The 
Kilmarnock is a genuine Body Brussels Carpet 
possessing superior wearing qualities, It is the 
least expensive Body Brussels Carpet to be 
had and one of the most popular grades we 
have ever manufactured. 

You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmarnock 
Church Carpets from your localdealer. Tell 
him to write to us for Special Book of Act- 
ual Samples, size 9" x 5", all Church designs, 
Of the patterns represented jin the book, 
we can supply immediately 
from stock, quan tities up to 
1,000 yards. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents, 
“Est. 1843.” 880 Broadway, New York 












LOW ONE WAY RATES 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM 


Chicago $33.00 
St. Louis $30.00 


EVERY DAY 
To April 7th, 1906 


Union Pacific 


Southern Pacific 


Many hours quicker to San Francisco via Omaha 
than any other route, 
Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 


















HOOPING-COUGH « CROUP. 


4 H The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Roche 5 er a m roca ion Without Internal Medicine. 
ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 
Copy of an order received, —* Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 


Vienna, 24th March, 1889." This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. W. Edwards& 
Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 4// Druggists or K. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 











9 a~ ¢ 
ayne’s Tonic Vermifude 
gives rosy cheeks and active health*to pale, sickly children! 
And it is good for their elders, too. 


Ask your druggist for it. 
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In and Around Boston 


Work Among the Greeks 

In May, 1905, the Evangelical Greeks had 
their first communion servicein one of the 
rooms of the Park Street Church. Dr. F. E. 
Emrich, secretary of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, preached to an audience of twenty- 
five. One child was baptized by Rev. Stephen 
Vaitses of Melrose, missionary and pastor 
to the Greeks. And then communion was 
served. Since that time many ef the Greeks 
have expressed a desire to organize an Evan- 
gelical brotherhood or church. A committee 
of five was appointed. Letters of invitation 
were written to Christian Greeks in Boston 
and vicinity, and favorable answers were re- 
ceived from many. A number were carefully 
examined for membership. Feb. 25 thirteen 
were received by confession of faith at the 
formation of a new church by Rev. Stephen 
Vaitses. Dr.and Mrs. Emrich were present, 
Dr. Emrich preaching a very spiritual sermon. 
All were profited by this enthusiastic service. 
There are nearly fifty Greek Protestants in 
this state. 


The Browning Centennial 

The Graduate Club of the Curry School of 
Expression, of which Mr. W. Fred Berry of 
the Pilgrim Press Bookstore is president, cel- 
ebrated the centennial of the birth of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning in a public meeting 
March 6. The exercises included readings 
from Mrs. Browning’s poems and a paper by 
Mr. George Perry Morris of The Congrega- 
tionalist on The Brownings in Italy, in which 
he especially considered Mrs. Browning’s in- 
tense sympathy with the Italian struggle fora 
national life. In view of Mrs. Browning’s 
Congregational training and sympathies, it 
was not surprising to find many Congregation- 
alists—including several ministers—in the au- 
dience. 


A Successful Class of Young Men 


The young men’s class in Pilgrim Church, 
Dorchester, Dr. W. H. Allbright, pastor, hav- 
ing considered modern representatives of Bib- 
lical charac‘ers, as per topic list printed in 
our issue of Feb. 3, is now turning its search- 
light on modern women of distinction, such as 
Frances Willard, Helen Gould, Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts and Ellen Stone. Seventy-five 
young men, each with his hymn-book, Bible 
and note-book, form an inspiriting sight, and 
their papers on these characters are admira- 
ble. A feature of the class is its directorate, 
which the boys call ‘‘the faculty.”” It com- 
prises three lecturers or leaders and the regis- 
trar. It is planned to organize the young 





THE EDITOR 


Explains How to Keep Up Mental 
and Physical Vigor. 

A New Jersey editor writes: 

** A long indulgence in improper food brought 
on a condition of nervous dyspepsia, nearly 
three years ago, so severe that I had to quit 
work entirely. I put myself on a strict regi- 
men of Grape-Nuts food, with plenty of out- 
door exercise and in a few months found my 
stomach so far restored that the process of 
digestion gave me pleasure instead of distress. 

“It also built up my strength so that I was 
able to resume my business, which is onerous, 
as I not only edit my own paper but also do 
a great deal of ‘outside’ writing. 

**I find that the Grape Nuts diet enables me 
to write with greater vigor than ever before 
and without the feeling of brain-fag with 
which I used to be troubled. As to bodily 
vigor—I can and do walk miles every day 
without fatigue—a few squares used to weary 
me before I began to live on Grape-Nuts!’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“*The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 





women on a somewhat similar plan, with a 
view to develop efficient teashers and a class 
spirit. 


The Evangelical Alliance 


At Park Street Church, Monday morning, 
the Evangelical Alliance secured Professor 
Duxbury to give an interpretation of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. He held the large audience 
spellbound for three-quarters of an hour, and 
even then they were loath to let him go. The 
wondrous lines of the great epic took on new 
glories with his sensitive interpretation. Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad continued the program with a 
stirring address on the Power Center, the 
Storm Center and Spiritual Inertia. He 
thinks the slogan cry should be, Forward to 
the cross, not, Back to Christ, as many are 
making ittoday. It is evidentthat Dr. Conrad 
is not in danger of spiritual inertia himself, for 
his enthusiasm carried his audience com- 
pletely out of themselves and whisked them 
into the atmosphere of energy and inspira- 
tion. A brief but interesting report by Miss 
Watt, a secretary of the Mission to Lepers in 
India and the East, followed. 





Women Missionary Leaders in 
Conference 


The seventh Interdenominational Confer- 
ence of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions of 
the U nited States and Canada, was held Feb. 27, 
28 in Nashville, Tenn., whither women from 
all parts of the country had journeyed to at- 
tend the Student Volunteer Convention. The 
entertaining body was the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South; the fine presiding officer, Miss 
Maria Gibson, being a member of this church, 
and the hospitality extended characteristic 
of Southern Methodist women. Twenty-one 
Woman’s Boards were represented by seventy- 
eight delegates, and every session drew a large 
audience of women. 

A plan of permanent organization, proposed 
by a committee appointed at the last confer- 
ence two years ago in New York, was adopted. 
The responsibility for the devotional services 
and other parts of the program was shared by 
the different denominations, and, except as 
a matter of interest and to iearn various 
methods of work, one would hardly have 
known or have asked who was who. The 
spirit of one purpose and united effort in a 
great cause was everywhere apparent. 

The Congregational boards were represented 
by Miss Stanwood and Miss Calder, secretaries 
of W. B. M., and by Miss Wingate, secretary, 
and Mrs. Hurlbut, treasurer W. B. M.I. Tbe 
progress of united study was graphically por- 
trayed by Mrs. Waterbury, Baptist, chair- 
man of the central committee. The summer 
schools for foreign missionary societies, at 
Northfield, Chautauqua and Winona were 
described by Miss Lawrence, Miss Stanwood 
and Mrs. Stevens. Much attention was given 
to children—as to a plan for united study, how 
to secure the best literature, whether an inter- 
denominational foreign missionary magazine 
for children is feasible. Miss Calder and 
others discussed methods of work with young 
women. Sectional meetings were held for 
foreign secretaries, home secretaries and 
treasurers. Co-operation of the Student V ol- 
unteer Movement with the Women’s Boards 
in securing candidates was treated by Mrs. 
Lawrence Thurston. 

Before the closing devotional service twenty- 
two missionaries were introduced. All were 
cordially welcomed, but the most enthusiastic 
greeting was given Miss Ellen M. Stone when 
the audience really took it in that she was Miss 
Stone, the captive in Macedonia. This con- 
ference is not a legislative body but its ad- 
visory functions are most valuable. E. H. Ss. 





Iowa follows Ohio with a legislator who be- 
lieves in the right of society to take human 


life in order to end pain and misery. , 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not ad at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges ; they are com- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 
—— Mery | lozenges, the charcoal 

eing mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
— big any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 








Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
‘“‘emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 

Free from all Disa- 

greeable Taste or Odor 
Digests completely —no nauseous ‘‘repeat- 
ing.’’ Neversoldin bulk. Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


TOURS 10 EUROPE—— 


By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
World’s wmne ~~ Convention 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to $510, in- 
cluding all expenses. Send for itineraries to 


H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 617 Tremont Temple, Boston 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn af T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Close of a Faithful Career 

The only Congregational church in this city 
conducted by Negroes, the Nazarene in Brook- 
lyn, has lest its pastor, Rev. Alexander J. 
Henry, after almost twenty years of earnest 
service. After preaching Sunday night, Feb. 
25, he went to bed apparently in the best of 
health. Next morning before sunrise he sent 
for the doctor, though saying that it was of no 
use, the Lord had called him, his work was 
finished and he had done all he could for his 
race and humanity. A few hours later he 
died of apoplexy. Born of slave parentage 
in Tennessee, fifty three years ago, educated at 
Howard University, Washington, he labored 
for his race until thirty-two years of age, 
when he came North. With the Nazarene 
Chureb, he stood for a religious life, not of 
mere emotion, but of purity, spirituality and 
self-respect. He was instrumental in helping 
to found the Negro branches of the Y. M.C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. in Brooklyn. Mrs. Mary 
Storrs Haynes of Plymouth Church, who 
largely directs the work of the young women’s 
brancb, where white and colored women work 
together, depended much on his wise counsel 
and high ideals. He was a man of unassum- 
ing dignity and practical ideas, and in our 
churches held the longest pastorate, save that 
of Dr. Lyman, who at the funeral paid high 
tribute to Mr. Henry’s worth and work. 

The Nazarene Church has paid $500 for a 
site at Troy Avenue and Pacific Street, the 
balance of $4,000 being on a mortgage. The 
church is not very strong, but with the aid of 
outside friends it could enter a wide and im- 
portant field of work. There is a great oppor- 
tunity here for friends of the Negro in the 
North to spend money wisely for the kingdom 
of God. 


Evangelicals, Universalists and Swedenborgians 
What would have caused an ecclesiastical 
furore a few years ago, became the other 
evening in Brooklyn a mild discussion ending 
in action that received slight comment in the 
press. The Brooklyn Sunday School Union, 
which comprises the districts in the western 
half of the borough, voted to invite formally 
the Universalist and Swedenborgian schools 
to membership, which includes the privilege 
of the annual parade in June, on Anniversary 








SLEEP DESTROYER 
The Old-Fashioned Coffee. 


She suffered from nervousness by day and 
sleeplessness by night. 

‘“*Up to three years ago,” writes a young 
woman, ‘‘I was in the habit of drinking coffee 
freely and did not realize that it was injuring 
my health till [ was suddenly made the victim 
of nervous headaches so violent that I was 
compelled to give up household activities and 
stay in bed much of thetime. Then insomnia 
came upon me and the wretchedness of sleep- 
less nights was added to the agony of pain- 
ful days. 

“*This lasted till a year ago, when I was 
persuaded by a friend to give up coffee entirely 
and use Postum Food Coffee. The result was, 
in less than a week I began to feel the change 
for the better, my nerves grew stronger and 
I began to sleep a little. Day by day the im- 
provement continued and in a short time I 
was restored to health. My headaches left 
me, the nervousness passed away entirely and 
I enjoy good, sound sleep every night. 

“This is what I owe to Postum and I feel it 
but right to tell you of it.’”’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
*“*The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Day. A precedent existed in the fact that for 
thirty years, in the Eastern district, the All 
Souls’ Universalist school had been an active 
member of the union for that district. In 
fact, the moving of that school to Flatbush 
was one immediate cause of the recent dis- 
cussion, as a result of which the three Univer- 
salist schools and one Swedenborgian, are 
now asked into fellowship. The subject has 
caused lively debate for many years, the point 
of difference being the interpretation of the 
word evangelical. The point of difference still 
exists, and perhaps ought to, if men are to be 
free thinkers; but wise leaders in the Brook- 
lyn Sunday School Union have discovered that 
the Christian Church is an organization of 
fundamental agreements. Conduct is the test 
of creed, not vice versa. 

The question is now raised, whether this 
action will lead to these other Christian bodies 
being represented in the management of such 
organizations as the Y. M. C. A., or in the 
vaster work of church federation? Prob- 
ably the children who are now allowed to 
march and feel as good Christians as some 
other people, will help to decide these ques- 
tions of decreasing interest, and thus—a little 
child shall lead them. 


Is the World Growing Better 


A schoolmaster ought to know. Principal 
William L. Felter of the Girls’ High School in 
Brooklyn, and former principal of the Com- 
mercial High School, thinks he does know. 
The members of the Brooklyn Congregational 
Club are sure he knows. The club had a fine 
reception and dinner at the Pouch Gallery and 
received greetings from Mr. Frank H. Field, 
president of the New York Baptist Social 
Union. Under the topic announced as, ‘‘ Say 
not thon,”’ finance and corruption became the 
chief themes of the speeches. Dr. Felter 
urged his hearers, under every wave of re- 
form or storm of iniquity in high places, to 
compare always the present with former 
times. His reminder of the statement that 
George Washington overdrew his salary in 
defiance of law, to the extent of $4,750, sur- 
prised some who had been wearing George’s 
hatchet in duplicate the week before. Editor 
Thomas P. Peters of the Brooklyn Times, 
compared Washington and Lincoln. The club 
adjourned in true optimistic spirit and with 
a heavy equipment of patriotism. 


Nine Years of Heroic Work 


To have taken a dying cause with its funeral 
garments in sight, and in nine years to have 
resuscitated it, led it into strong and growing 
life and clothed it with strength and beauty at 
a cost of nearly $20,000 is the achievement of a 
brave Welshman, Rev. Thomas Williams, pas- 
tor of Pilgrim Chureh, Brooklyn Hills, whose 
new edifice was dedicated March 4, the exer- 
cises continuing five days. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Lyman, whose young heart 
rejoices in the frequency with which he has 
of late years been called upon to take part 
in these functions. Secretaries Shelton and 
Richards of the societies co-operating in build- 
ing the Lord’s House, also preached, and Drs. 
Dewey, Kent and Cadman. Between came 
Tuesday and Thursday nights with a splen- 
did array of greetings and addresses by neigh- 
borhood, missionary and denominational rep- 
resentatives. Not least of these in meaning 
came from Mr. E. E. Stewart, a Brooklyn 
layman to whom the beginnings of the church 
are largely due, and who saw a silver lining to 
every dark cloud of its early struggles. 

The church was organized in 1893 and reor- 
ganized in 1897. The new plant is thoroughly 
equipped for its locality, with a schoolroom 
that can be opened into the church auditoriam 
when required. Mr. Williams’s next neighbor 
is the Richmond Hill Church, a mile further 
on toward Jamaica. The neighborhood is 
rapidly filling up and the completion of a sub- 
way to Jamaica through Brooklyn will make 
this church a large and important center. 

SYDNEY. 
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One of the Best Dressed 
Women in Your Town. 


You can be that, and at a surprisingly moderate 
expense. 

Send for our New Spring and Summer Stvle-Book. 
It will show you the styles most popular in New York 
City. Itcosts you nothing. Write for it today. 

With it we will also send free a collection of 
samples of materials. We have over 450 varieties 
—the prettiest designs for this season’s wear. 

We cut the cloth to your individual measurements, 
and mold the garment so as to show the good points 
of your figure. 

You are protected by this 
liberal guarantee: If you 
are aot entirely satisfied 
with the garment we re- 
fund your money. 


SPRING 
SUITS 
$4 to0*25 


New York Sty’es. 


Our Spring Fashion 
Book illustrates: 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 

$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS. 

$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 

$4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 

$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, 

$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 

$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS, 

$5.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the new “* Pony” Coat Suits, Sailor 

Suits and demi-tatlored Gowns. 

WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 

to any part of the United 

We Send FREE States, our new Spring 

and Summer Book of New York Fashiens, 

showing the latest styles and containing simple 

directions for taking measurements correctly ; also 


a large assortment of Samples of the newest 
materials. 


Write for them today; you will get them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branch s, Est. 18 yrs. 











we still keep up 
the old habit of giving 
special directions, when 
asked, in addition to those for 
raising each variety of vegetable 
and flower contained in our 
catalogue—sent free. 
J. J. 1. GREGORY 
& SON, 
Marblehead, 





Represent the survival of the fittest. We 
have become the largest seed house in the 
world because our seeds are better than 
others. Do you wish to grow the most 
beautiful flowers and the finest vege- 
tables? Plant the bestseeds—Ferry’s. 
1906 Seed Annual free to all 
applicants, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 











“GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy ) 


BLAIR’S PILLS “Ze 
Enestve, $0c. & $1 BRAM 




















$500,000 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Secured by Valuable Chicago Real Estate 


The following are a few selections from our 
Current List: 


Loan No. Amount Valuation To Net 
14515 $4,000 $7,200 5% 
14378 7,000 14,217 5% 
14591 15,000 28,500 5% 
14519 3,500 7,360 576% 
14255 $6,000 28,500 578% 
14432 5,000 9,000 578% 
14670 2,400 4,000 572% 
$4677 1,900 3,650 578% 
14753 1,700 3,000 6% 


Our Judgment in Mortgage requirements is the 
result of forty years’ experience in the Chicago 
market. 


Fuli details concerning any of these investments 
will be promptly sent upon request, 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK B’LD’C, CHICACO. 








desirable in design—most 

suitable in style—combining 
honesty of materials with good work- 
manship and which is made by the 3 
largest manufacturers in the world, ‘ 


bears the trade-mark VINTAGE 
VF. FISH 
|| KNIFE 


“IBAT-ROGERS BROS: 


In many homes there are spoons, forks, 
knives, etc., bearing this trade-mark— 
still in use—that have lasted through 
generations, and it is this fact 
that has won for it the title of 
“Silver Plate that Wears.” 

All leading dealers sell “1847 ROGERS 
BROS.” goods. Write for new cata- 
logue “Q-65” showing all new and 
leading patterns. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
New York CuIcaGco 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Geet i that’s the most 
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EF. Slattery Co. 
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is Monday, March 12th 


Spring Opening 


LATEST IMPORTATIONS AND 
NEWEST DESIGNS IN 







Gowns, Suits, Coats, Waists, 
Neckwear and Millinery 












155 Tremont St., Boston 














New Mattings Are 
Coming 


The new 1906 mattings are arriving now 
by almost every steamer, and if you will come 
and glance over the patterns already here, 
you will note two things — 

They are better than for many years, both 
in workmanship and quality. The Chinese 
mattings especially are closer, more compact, 
heavier. The season must have been un- 
usually good for the grasses, for they seem 
of better quality. 

In the Japanese mattings the designs are 
more decided, both in color and outline, and 
more artistic. The whole trend seems to be 
toward higher-class effects. 

It’s a good year to buy mattings. Japan 
mattings are priced at 25c, 30c and 35ca 
yard. Special prices by the roll of 40 yards. 
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